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THE GENESIS OF HAMLET. 
BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


HE absolute impersonality of Shakespere has always 
been a psychological puzzle and a complete stum- 
bling block to the critics. He offers no shadow, inequality, 
or projection by which his prejudices, foibles, religion, or 
politics can be determined. He has been declared a 
Papist and Puritan with equal precision and apparent 
certainty. Such evidence of undoubted facts concerning 
him as we possess, admittedly most meagre, in no wise 
assists us to a solution of his character. I, of course, set 
aside the doubts concerning his very existence and identity, 
begotten of an almost inconceivable ignorance and fatuity, 
and which would confound him with Sir Francis Bacon, as 
wholly unworthy of notice. But his conduct as a prudent 
man of the world, as a successful theatrical manager, and, 
if we accept the autobiography of the Sonnets, or any part 
of them, his ambition (his natural ambition, we may say, 
rejecting such inferences of fact}, seem so wholly incon- 
sistent with his indifference to his reputation and rights as 
an author that we may well confess ourselves confounded. 
He appeared as indifferent to his own interests as to other 


people’s religion, and this at a period when members of his 
Tae MANCHESTER QuaRTERLY. No. XXIX., January, 1889. 
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own family were deeply compromised in matters of faith, 
and recusancy was fatal as treason; and as careless of his 
own fame, that good report of others, about which Bacon 
was so jealous, as if he were a motiveless abstraction, and 
passionless as an antique statue. 

A man unquestionably popular in his lifetime, with many 
friends and associates, with such widely severed sympa- 
thies, must have had many preferences. Living in the 
midst of the highest intellectual activity of that day, which 
embraced such splendid and heroic names, with the keenest 
appreciation of mental and spiritual differences of any man 
of his time, he must have known many men to honour, 
admire, or condemn. We know by his dedications that he 
had a patron, noble and generous, when the Roman rela- 
lationship between client and patron was much more 
strictly preserved than it is to-day. This patron was a 
member of “ a faction ”—was a courtier, the close friend of 
the most renowned general and popular royal favourite of 
his age. Had this no influence—no effect on the poet ? 
Was he as indifferent in this as in all else which personally 
concerned himself, or are we so obtuse or blind to existing 
evidence, as only most erroneously to believe so? From 
the scanty and fragmentary details furnished by the Strat- 
ford records, and his father’s fortunes therein expressed, 
we are able to outline a consistent and most probable por- 
trait of John Shakespere, glover, wool stapler, citizen, and 
high-bailiff. Why not of his more gifted and famous son ? 
As usual, perhaps, we have disregarded the obvious to 
pursue the unknown. We have sought the occult, and 
despised what might be seen. Thus it has been that in 
the chase of the airiest and most speculative hypotheses 
we have been oblivious of many of the most manifest proofs 
of the poet’s personality; blind to his most direct and 
palpable allusions, to his influences and surroundings ; 
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and have sought to compound for our ignorance and 
indifference, by slatternly generalities and grandiose but 
slovenly disquisition. 

It is true that a species of criticism exists which proceeds 
on an entirely opposite plan, which, by levelling down the 
poet and judging him by the critic’s own motives, by 
his own narrow prejudices or malevolence, or, more 
fatally, by his “own common sense,” attributes a debased 
and not less fictitious personality to a gentle, honourable, 
and, as far as facts establish anything, a wholly guileless 
and noble human being. By this species of infamy of con- 
tact, which defiled all it touched, Robert Bell attempted to 
show that the poet at four years of age was guilty of the 
infamy of conspiring to forge a coat of arms for his father, 
and some pitiful creatures have adopted the monstrous 
fiction, first circulated in 1837, in later years, as if it were 
true. 

But with neither of these classes of commentators do I 
desire to make terms. I wish neither to belaud nor belittle 
the poet more than is inevitable to natural infirmity in 
dealing with such a subject. Proceeding on the assumption 
that he was a man by no means like ourselves, he was still 
human, subject to heat and cold, anger and pity, reverence 
and sympathy. Did he manifest or express these qualities 
or any of them in his works? Did he, like Raphael or 
Michael Angelo, paint his enemies and his friends? Was 
he subject to the influences of association and early 
memory? We know that he was. But in place of forming 
theories, and launching discursive disquisitions, let us first 
essay to arrange our facts, or probable facts, and then deduce 
any theory if such presents itself. In other words, let us 
endeavour by careful consideration of his works, to ascer- 
tain, if, after all, there was a very undoubted personality 
behind this apparently impenetrable Thespian mask. 
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No apology need be offered, perhaps, for commencing 
with that most mysterious psychological problem—the 
play of Hamlet. Since men have learned to believe that 
Shakespere was, intellectually, the most gifted and divine 
of created beings, it has been the most perplexing of all 
philosophie puzzles, the most fascinating and inviting, 
that could be submitted to the inquiring mind. Who 
was Hamlet? Did he exist in the flesh? Had he a 
prototype, or is he “of the stuff that dreams are 
made of ?” Why has the poet drawn him thus and thus, 
without advancing either the dramatic or stage consis- 
tency of his play? Why is he, as a man, so purposeless 
and inconsequent? Surely the author had some motive 
other than stage expediency for painting him in such 
guise. The poet was writing for popularity and pay. 
Why then did he select a character and story which 
beyond its metaphysic charm offered no feature of interest 
or enchantment to the playwright? The original Hamlet’s 
life, if not without adventure, ended in anti-climax, and 
suggested no moral nor retributive justice. He was in 
Saxo Grammaticus an uninteresting selfish savage. How, 
then, came he to be selected as the future hero of the 
modern histrionic stage—as the world-famous immortal— 
the Heracles of an entirely new dynasty ? 

It were easier to propound illimitable questions thus, 
than to reply coherently, perhaps, to one. 

Without closing our eyes, however, to the poet’s inevit- 
able autobiographic expression in his work, we know that 
he had admirers, friends, and interests, and upon the surest 
and best data that can be given—the authentic text of the 
author—that he had also loves and dislikes. If Hamlet 
were not Shakespere’s self, had he a prototype in real life ? 
Was it the picture of a friend, or were there obviously in 
the season of its production, or other circumstances, reasons 
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for the selection of this ideal personality. The adoption of 
a story of a featureless and uninviting kind, like that of 
the antique annalist, must have had some cause more sug- 
gestive for its selection than its clumsy and vicious narrative. 
The choice of a Danish bigamist as a hero, is hardly 
likely to have been an accident. The marvellous contrast 
of rashness and indecision, nobility and weakness, valour 
and seeming cowardice, the temporary, real or assumed 
madness, and the scholarship in the character as it stands 
enshrined in Shakespere’s pages, were not necessary 
ingredients surely for the development of the story or the 
replenishment of the Shakespere and Burbage treasury. 
Had, then, the poet in his mind’s eye a model or exemplar 
whose life, history, and experiences suggested the appro- 
priation and adaptation of this story? With what occasion 
and upon what purpose was the ghost introduced into the 
play, where before he was not? Were there, in fine, any 
or no motives, but accident or caprice, or an even incredible 
stupidity in the selection of the incidents of the drama or 
the delineation of its chief figures and the progress of its 
events? I am inclined to think that its construction and 
production alike were of design, and that Hamlet himself 
was a once real and living man. 

I propose, at any rate, to show to-night that he was a 
real and historic personage well known to the theatrical 
audiences of that day, especially those of the “ Globe,” and, 
if I cannot convince or convert you, hope to adduce suffi- 
cient evidence to excuse the apparent hazardousness of my 
enterprise. The problem is, on the whole, perhaps insol- 
uble, but adventure would be despicable, if not adven- 
turous. If our ends were certain as our aims, and both 
bereft of hope, labour would be without excitement and 
stimulus, and toil would be but spiritless and despicable 
drudgery. 
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It is ordinarily believed that the first publication of the 
play of Hamlet took place in the year 1603 new style, the 
year in which that great sovereign, Elizabeth, was gathered 
to her rest, and James succeeded, and of the Union of the 
two kingdoms of Scotland and England. A second publi- 
cation of the same play took place the following year, 
“enlarged to almost as much again,” and it has come to be 
well nigh universally accepted that these were the first pro- 
ductions of this world-famous tragedy by the poet William 
Shakespere. Undoubtedly a play concerning “ Hamlet” 
existed before. As certainly, that play, by whomsoever 
written, was in existence as far back as the year 1589, was 
written by a comparatively unknown and obscure writer, 
who presumedly had been a lawyer’s clerk, of whom his 
fellow playwrights were already envious; and such play 
also contained many tragical speeches. The evidence on 
this point is neither very definite nor voluminous, but has 
been sufficient to satisfy all Shakesperian commentators, 
and apparently with reason and justice. 

In the year 1589 the first known edition of Greene’s 
Menaphon was published. To this work Thos. Nash con- 
tributed an epistle dedicatory, as the manner of the times 
was, addressed “To the gentlemen students of both Uni- 
versities,” and in this epistle is this passage :— 

It is a common practice now-a-days amongst a sort of shifting companions, 
that run through every art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of Noverint, 
whereto they were born, and busy themselves with the endeavours of Art,that 
could scarcely latinise their neck verse™ if they should have need ; yet English 
Seneca read by candle-light yields many good sentences, as blood is a beggar 


and so forth ; and if you entreat him fair in a frosty morning, he will afford 
you whole Hamle!s—I should say handfulls of tragical speeches. 


This is poor and malevolent trash, and the allusion to 
English Seneca read by candlelight is certainly obscure, 
but the inference was drawn by Steevens and Malone that 











* The first verse of the 51st Psalm :—‘‘ Have meroy upon me, O God, &c.,” usually 
assigned to prisoners to be read by them, on praying clergy in capital offences. : 
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this allusion referred to an existing or recent play called 
Hamlet, containing tragic speeches, which was the pro- 
duction of a lawyer’s clerk, or Noverint, from the Noverint 
wniversi (“know all men by thesepresents”) with which deeds 
poll commenced. This, it must be confessed, is a slender 
prémise on which to base history, and yet it must be con- 
sidered sufficient, if not satisfactory. In a publication of 
the date of 1596 there is a partial confirmation, moreover, 
of this suggested deduction. In ‘“‘ Lodges Wits’ Misery,” 
page 56, there occurs this passage :— 


“He looks as pale as the vizard of the ghost which cried so miserably at 
the theatre, like an oyster wife—Hamlet, revenge.” 


Here then was a more definite reference to a play con- 
taining the phrase, “Hamlet, revenge!” spoken by a 
ghost, and unless we assume two co-existing plays of 
Hamlet already on the stage, one undoubtedly containing 
a ghost, the allusion in each writer was to the same com- 
paratively well-known tragedy.* 

Basing his conjectures on this passage, Malone, in his 
edition of Shakespere’s works, assigned the date of the first 
production of Shakespere’s Hamlet—he being then unin- 
formed as to the 1603 quarto—to the year 1596, but sug- 
gested that an older play existed before 1589, by some 
other author, to which Shakespere was indebted, or which 
he had bodily adopted. I will; however, cite his precise 
words. “It is manifest (he is commenting on the citation 
from Nash, already given) from this passage, that some 
play on the story of Hamlet, had been exhibited before 
the year 1589; but I am inclined to think that it was not 
Shakespeare’s drama, but an elder performance, on which, 





* The various references to the poet before 1602, by Greene (1592), Chettle (1592), Drayton 
(1594), Willobie (1594), Meres (1598), &c., and other later allusions probably relating to him, 
as in Daiphantus (1604) “ faith, it should please all, like Prince Hamlet,” things called whips 
in store, as Hamlet says. Armin’s “Nest of Ninnies” (1608), Decker’s ‘‘ Satiromastix "’ 
(1602),&c., clearly establish that Shakespere was well envied and esteemed by his rivals, for 
his good fortune and prosperity, both as player and author, before the death of Elizabeth. 
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with the aid of the old prose History of Hamlet, his tragedy 
was formed. The great number of pieces which we know 
he formed on the performance of preceding writers, renders 
it highly probable that some others also of his dramas were 
constructed on plays that are now lost; perhaps the original 
Hamlet was written by Thomas Kyd, who was the author 
of one play, and probably of more, to which no name is 
affixed. In Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, as in Shakespere’s 
Hamlet, there is, if 1 may say so, a play represented within 
a play; if the old play of Hamlet should ever be recovered, 
a similar interlude, I make no doubt, would be found 
there,” ete. 

This is the way in which History is written. First it is 
suggested that there was an older play; next, that Kyd 
wrote it; thirdly, that in a play written by Kyd, called 
Hieronymo, or the Spanish Tragedy, there was a play 
within a play, and, therefore, we have proof positive that 
Shakespere did not originally dramatise the story. 

As a fact we have the Spanish Tragedy, by Kyd, now 
printed.* It is before me as I write, there is no suggestion 
of a play within a play in it, and therefore Malone was 
basing as upon a fact, something which was wholly illusory, 
and upon what was pure fiction. 

Unluckily, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps—and I say this advi- 
sedly and with pain, for his services to literature cannot be 
too highly eulogised or estimated—(following Mr. Payne 
Collier) has implicitly adopted this futile and frivolous sug- 
gestion of Malone’s as positive fact and established truth. 
In his outlines of the life of Shakespere, 1887,+ he says, 
with certainty, ‘There was an old English Tragedy on the 
subject of Hamlet which was in existence at least as early as 
the year 1589, in the representation of which an exclama- 





* Vol. V., Dodsley’s Plays, Ed. 1874: Hazlitt. 
+ Vol. II., Ed. 7, page 311. 
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tion of the Ghost, ‘Hamlet! Revenge,’” was a striking and 
well-remembered feature, and then he also proceeds, at 
length too great to be recited, to give reasons which are, 
in brief, those of Malone expanded by a more perfect 
knowledge, and to draw upon his imagination, based only 
on the evidence already presented and an accidental refer- 
ence in a contemporary, for a series of conclusions,—as 
follows, viz.: That the ancient play of Hamlet (1) was 
written by an Attorney or an Attorney’s clerk, who had 
not received a university education. (2) That this play 
was full of tragical, high-sounding speeches. (3) Contained 
the passage “there are things called ‘whips in store,’”’ 
spoken by Hamlet. (4) Included a very brief speech by the 
Ghost, in two words, ‘Hamlet! Revenge.” (5) Was acted 
at the theatre in Shoreditch and at the play-house in New- 
ington Butts. (6) Had for its principal character a hero 
exhibiting more general violence than can be attributed 
to Shakespere’s creation of Hamlet and, further “that this 
older play was not entirely superseded by the new one, or, at 
all events, that it was long remembered by playgoers.” Oh! 
most lame and impotent conclusions. What violent and 
incredible presumptions to base on such slender suggestion. 
Can it be fora moment deemed possible that an earlier and 
popular, even famous play, with the same title, by an un- 
known author, who neither acknowledged his offspring nor 
claimed his success, ever existed. For my own part I at 
once assert, that there never was an ancient play containing 
a ghost, on the same theme and with the same story, by 
Thomas Kyd, or any other playwright, before Shakespere’s 
Hamlet appeared. That this suggestion is due only to 
that fatal folly which lies at the root of all criticism of the 
national poet—“ that he was a self-taught man, and there- 
fore could not have composed noble tragedies or conceived 
them, or written poems worthy of the classics,” &., &., 
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which ignorant and insensate prejudice still lingers and 
clings like envious ivy round the noble edifice of his fame. 
The suggestion that he was wholly engaged in furbishing 
up old plays is one of those popular errors long sustained, 
based on no better foundation than reckless assertion, and 
is wholly opposed to the actual facts of his authorship and 
life. 

In opposition to this concurrent and presumed authority 
in favour of a prior and unknown Shakespere, which 
appears to have been unreservedly accepted and believed 
by the majority of writers and commentators, I desire at 
once to suggest that this pre-Shakesperean author of 
Hamlet isa pure fiction of Malone’s fancy, and had no 
existence whatever—no foundation in fact; was as much 
an illusion as the supposed play within a play of Kyd; and 
was as false and erroneous as all such conjectural criticism, 
based only on prejudiced surmise, usually is. Further, I 
would also submit that it is wholly opposed to our ordinary 
notions of experience that a second playwright should, for 
the same theatre, within a short term of years, adopt the 
name of an existing very popular play, presumably or 
possibly during the lifetime of the author, for a new crea- 
tion of his own. But it may be urged that Shakespere 
often took existing plays which were in the property chest, 
altered and adapted them. He may have done so with 
the so-called Historic or Chronicle plays, or with some 
small number of them: but these were common property 
and stood on a unique footing. With a play already famous, 
not a mere chronicle and which was comparatively modern, 
I should say unhesitatingly—never. Authors usually were 
not less jealous of their name and fame, and were a not 
less irritable race then than now. The triumphant play- 
wright of 1589 would not have allowed Shakespere in 1594 
to have filched his ghost, which forms the keystone of the 
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story, and the title as well. To suppose that he would, is 
to assign a generosity and forbearance to authors in refer- 
ence to their pet creations hardly warranted by tradition 
or experience. 

Moved by this consideration, among others, I wish boldly 
to say that Shakespere himself was “The Noverint” of 1589; 
that he had no predecessor in the adoption of the story of 
Hamlet ; that he worked out and adapted the drama from 
Belleforest’s and Boaistuau’s novel—presumably from the 
French version—assisted by Saxo Grammaticus, and that 
this earlier play of his enshrined many scenes identical in 
language with the Hamlet of 1603; that it presented the 
Ghost, which was purely Shakespere’s own creation, and 
included the killing of Polonius, with the exclamation, “A 
rat! a rat!” the murder of the uncle by poison, and also 
the germ of the speech, “To be or not to be”; that it, 
moreover, presented many scenes and entire speeches 
exactly as they are printed in the quarto of 1603, which, 
indeed, is little more than a reproduction of the drama 
first produced in 1589, revived by Henslowe, with Shake- 
spere’s company, in June, 1594, and again reproduced upon 
occasion and for obvious reasons of popularity and profit 
on the stage early in the years 1602-3, and reprinted in 
1604. 

The poet has himself again and again presented his 
view of the mission of the stage. The production and 
revival of his different dramas during his life time, to suit 
particular emergencies and the popular feeling of the day, 
show how he adjusted his practice with his precept, and 
illustrated his wisdom in his actual life. If the players 
were “the abstract and brief chronicles of the time,” if they 
“held the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure,” it was done at his 
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own theatre, on the most apt occasions, and when there 
was most need to recruit the treasury. In this way, when 
James came to the throne—James, who claimed descent 
through Banquo—Macbeth was presented. When Essex, 
amid the acclamations of the entire people, went into 
Ireland, only to be outwitted by Tyrone, and to his des- 
truction, Henry V., with some lines in the chorus especially 
adapted for the occasion, was revived. When the Danish 
Ambassador was in London in 1588-9, Christian IV., 
having ascended the throne, and a treaty was on foot with 
the Danes, as well as the marriage of the Scottish King 
with Ann, a Danish play was put on the stage. Again, 
when Ann of Denmark was to become Queen, in 1603, the 
Danish play was revived. In like manner, when the Cadiz 
voyage was astir, and also when insurrection in the city 
was to be fomented, Henry V. and Richard II. were 
refurbished, though but stale plays. They were placed in 
requisition to serve as the “abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time,” to look like the time, and serve the purposes 
of the hour. 


These instances by no means exhaust the suggestions I 
make of appositeness of revivals on the stage, or the reflec- 
tions in its mirror of passing events. As Dr. Johnson has 
said, the poet “often took advantage of the facts then 
recent, the passions then in motion.” Thus the long 
eulogy on Fluellen in King Henry V. was undoubtedly 
penned in praise of that stout friend and ally of his patrons, 
Essex and Southampton, that valiant Welsh soldier, Sir 
Roger Williams, who died in December, 1595, and made 
the Earl of Essex (his commander) his heir. 

In like manner, the lines, “Oh none who will behold the 
royal captain of this ruined band,” bore reference to the 
disastrous return from the Island Voyage in 1596. 
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And just as certainly the lines in Macbeth are in grace- 
ful allusion to the genealogy of James and the Union— 


And some I see 
That two-fold balls and triple sceptres carry. 


as is the complimentary passage in Henry VIII.,* “Wher- 
ever the bright sun,’ &c. 

I might multiply these instances almost indefinitely, 
but will not further weary you. Entire plays were pro- 
duced to signalise certain events, as I think Hamlet was. 
Thus the Midsummer Night's Dream was first played as 
a masque to grace the nuptial feast of Sidney’s widow, the 
fair Hippolita, with Robert, Earl of Essex, in 1590. That 
Richard IT. was played, and paid for, by the conspirators 
in the Essex plot, we know from the State trials, and that 
this subsidised revival, with its death of the King, power- 
fully wrought on the mind of the Queen we gather from 
Harrington and Lambard, as well as from the diatribes of 
Coke at the trial of the unhappy Essex. 

To return, however, and limit my references to a more 
precise elucidation of the play of Hamlet. We find that 
the text of this drama—sacred as we now regard it—was 
altered on various occasions to suit popular feeling, and to 
adjust its allusions to the incidents of the day—in other 

; @ words, to catch the public ear, and bring down the house. 


. §@ It may, perhaps, appear derogatory, but it was certainly 
; §§ done. Thus, the distinct reference to the comet of 1603 and 
; @ to the plague then raging, to the heavy-headed revels of 
= the Danes, and the children of Paul’s, the inhibition of the 
. Lord Chamberlain, etc., all of which appear first in the 4to of 
, 1604, with many other instances, are transitory references 


which can be better dealt with in detail later on. These 
were all allusions added or interpolated as apposite to the 
time, or as managerial concessions to the incidents and 
feelings of the hour. 





* Act V., ac. 4. 
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That it will be seen, on an analysis of the text, that the 
poet did clearly and circumstantially refer to many passing 
occurrences, and also to events which, from lapse of time, 
we are unavle to identify or trace, I think may be positively 
asserted. The stage was the newspaper of the day. The 
popular caterer for amusement was required to bend to 
the demands of his patrons then as now. The author, if 
a poet, had a family and theatrical venture to sustain, and 
knew, as well as if he were not a poet, that these required 
to be maintained, and that “those who lived to please must 
please to live,” if he had not formulated this epigram. 
For these among other reasons, but chiefly from the 
intrinsic evidence I propose to submit to you, derived from 
the origin and construction and incidents of the tragedy, 
its choice of theme and plot, and the occasion on which 
it was produced, I wish to urge—I fear it must 
be at length —that Hamlet from first to last was 
written and conceived as a drama wholly by Shake- 
spere. That in its rough outline and earlier form, as 
“The Revenge of Hamlet,” it was one of his earliest essays 
in dramatic writing, and was produced as early as 1588 or -9. 
That he was “the Noverint” attacked by Nash; that the 
line, “ blood is a beggar,” was only a stupid and ill-natured 
reference to the lines, ‘‘ our beggars’ bodies,”* “your fat king 
and lean beggar.’+ That the Danish play was produced in 
that year, as a piéce de circonstance, and was reproduced in 
1602-3-4, on Essex’s death, and again in 1606, for like 
reasons—Christian IV. being in London—as being suited to 
the incidents of the day. Further than this, I would suggest 
that its principal character, in spite of its apparently inex- 
plicable metaphysical subtleties, was neither more nor less 
than the eidolon and counterfeit presentment of a well- 








* Act IL, sc. 2. 
t Act IV., sc. 2. 
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known public man, of royal birth, an aspirant to the throne, 
a great commander, the hero of the greatest fight, according 
to Macaulay, between Agincourt and Blenheim. Nay, more, 
that this implied portraiture was intentional, and under- 
stood by the audiences to whom the play was addressed, 
and was intended to aid, as it did in fact assist, in creating 
an immediate and temporary popularity for the play. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STORY. 


The story of Hamlet, or as he is called, “ Amlethus,” is 
contained in the third book of the History of Saxo Gram- 
maticus, who lived towards the close of the twelfth century. 
Amlethus, whom we may at once designate Hamlet, is the 
son of Horvendillus, a tributary ruler under Roric, the 
Danish King of a province or territory in Sleswick or Jut- 
land. Horvendillus himself is not of royal blood, but his 
wife Gerutha, Hamlet’s mother, is the daughter of Roric. 
Horvendillus has a brother, Fengo, the Claudius of the 
1604 quarto and the present play, who seduces Gerutha (who 
was given to Horvendillus as his wife for his valour proved 
against the Norwegians and Courlanders) from her alle- 
giance to her husband, and then murders Horvendillus at 
a grand banquet, by falling on him with a number of myr- 
midons and slaying him, subsequently excusing his crime 
by alleging that it was done to protect Gerutha from Hor- 
vendillus’s cruelty, a vindication which is sustained by 
his incriminated associates, co-traitors, and conspirators. 
Fengo, after usurping his dead brother’s throne and bed, 
treats Hamlet with the greatest severity and harshness, as 
a mere scullion, condemning him to the most menial offices. 
To secure his life, Hamlet plays the part of Brutus, and 
shams, not madness, but idiocy and imbecility, instanced by 
riding a horse with his head to the tail, and soon: in other 
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words, he does not merely assume “an anticdisposition,”* but 
an appearance of idiocy and coarse brutality. He over 
simulates the part of Brutus. Like David, he allows his 
spittle to flow down on his beard ; and, meanly to preserve 
his safety, not merely counterfeits a despicable dulness and 
stupidity, but extreme filthiness in his habits. 

This portrait, it will be seen, indicates an entire assump- 
tion of mental imbecility, without any feature of the 
philosophic madness of Hamlet. But to proceed, elimina- 
ting extraneous matter. Fengo, mistrusting his nephew's 
dissimulation, adopts various artifices to test his sanity, 
one of the chief being to tempt him to a solitary place in 
a wood, by the aid of his foster-sister, a lady of the court, 
who explains to him, “she was one that from her infancy 
loved and favoured him.” To prevent his falling into the 
snare of this Delilah, his foster-brother gives him timely 
warning of her perfidy. The lady herself, however, assures 
him of ardent love. He does not succumb to the lady’s wiles,+ 
and thereupon a privy councillor is placed, by Fengo’s 
contrivance, behind the arras in Gerutha’s (his mother’s) 
apartment, to spy upon the prince in his secret interviews 
with his parent. Hamlet kills Polonius much as he does in 
the play, but not crying out “A rat! arat!” which is to be 
found in Painter’s transcript of Belleforest’s, or Boaistuau’st 
Novel. He does, however, when interrogated by the King 
as to his disposition of the murdered body of the senator, 





* In the words of the author—‘“‘ Quod videns Amlethus, ne prudentius agendo patruo 
suspectus redderetur, stolidatis simulationem amplexus, extremum mentis vitium finxit, 
eoque ; callidatis genere non solum ingenium texit, verumetiam salutem defendit. 
Quotidie maternum larem pleno sordium torpore complexus abjectum humi corpus 
obsceni squaloris illuvie respergebet.” —P. 49. 

t ‘‘ Uterque eosdem infantes procuratores habuerit. . . . Domum itaque reductus, 
cunctis, an veneri indulsisset, per ludibrium interrogantibus, puellam a se construpratam 
fateatur. . . . Puella de ea re interrogata nihil eum tale gessisse perhibuit.”—P. 50. 

t The so-called novels of Belleforest, who was a Frenchman, and a protégé of the 
Queen of Navarre, are thus entitled.—‘‘ Histoires tragiques extraites des couvres Italiennes 
de Bandel, et mises en langue frangoise ; les six lres par P. Boaistuau surnommé Launay, 
et les suivantes par Fr. de Belleforest.” Paris, 1580. The story of Hamlet is not in the 
Lucca Ed. of Bandello, A.D. 1554, 3 vols. 
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state that he has cut him up and boiled him as food for the 
pigs, and flung him into a cesspool, with other nauseating 
details. 

The voyage to England, the fraudulent change of papers, 
sacrificing Hamlet's two companions sent by the King, 
appear in the History and are followed in the play, but 
here the likeness of the drama to the historical narrative 
ends. “The play within the play "—the appearance of 
the Ghost, and, indeed, the entire episode depending on 
that appearance—the scene with the Gravediggers, the 
love for Ophelia, the quarrel with her brother, the final 
catastrophe, the moody, irresolute, philosophic character of 
Hamlet—are all, in reference to the original story, new. 
The Historic Hamlet marries the daughter of the King of 
England; returns to Denmark; kills Fengo, in his bed; 
binds his courtiers, by a clumsy contrivance, as in a net, 
with the arras of the banqueting room, at a great feast 
given to celebrate his (Hamlet’s) funeral, and then sets his 
‘ uncle’s palace on fire, roasting his enemies to death, and 
finally makes a speeech to his subjects, and nominates 
himself King. The death of his uncle, and his succession as 
King of Jutland and the Cimbric Chersonesus concludes 
the 3rd Book and also the 5th chapter of the English ver- 
sion of the Italian novel. In the 4th Book of the History 
Hamlet appears as King,-with little of his former indivi- 
duality retained. He is crafty, treacherous, subtle, and 
bold, but also vigorous and resourceful, a species of Ulysses 
in policy and restlessness. He returns to England to claim 
his wife, and is sent by his father-in-law on a mission to 
Scotland, as an incumbrance to be disposed of, as the 
English King was in amity with Fengo. The ruler 
of the Scots, to whom he is sent with missives to ensure 
his destruction, is a certain Queen Hermutruda, a very 
Amazonian lady, who has directions to kill him. She has 

B 
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eyes, is single, prefers a young husband to an old one though 
the King of England, and prefers to subject him to a worse 
fate by marrying him. Hamlet the Bigamist subsequently 
returns to Denmark, and is there slain through the 
treachery of Hermutruda, whom he prefers to his English 
wife. She, as the feminine manner was and, perhaps, is, 
repays his too great uxoriousness by hating him. She 
conspires with his deadliest foe, Viglerus, or Wiglere, who 
generously steps in to gratify the Queen, slay Hamlet, and 
take possession of his wife, his treasure, and his kingdom. 

The English novel, translated from the French version of 
the novel by Belleforest or Boaistuau, substantially follows 
the historic narrative in the main features of the story. The 
earliest extant copy is of the date of 1608, but it is assumed 
that earlier editions in English had been issued and existed, 
although of this there is no actual proof. It is possible; 
but it is, I think, much more probable that the poet worked 
directly from the Italian of Bandello, which he knew well, 
or from the novel in French, the title of which ran thus :— 
“Avec quelle ruse Amleth, qui depuis fut Roy de Danne- 
march, vengea la mort de son pére Horvvendile, occis par 
Fengon son frére, et autre occurrence de son histoire,* 
instead of from the English translation. In Painter’s trans- 
lation the cry of “A rat! a rat!” at the killing of Polonius, 
which is not in the History, and which is followed in the 
play, appears. But no reason presents itself why Shakespere 
should not have translated his story from the French or 
Italian himself. None, either, why he should adopt the 
drama of an inferior and jealous rival, eager for notoriety, 
and sure to claim it. 

If he was the Noverint, he wrote the play of 1589 with 
his little Latin and less Greek, and there is an end of the 
matter. He wrote it when he was twenty-four or twenty- 





* Capel. Introduction, Vol. I. p. 375. Variorum Shakspere, 1803. 
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five years old, in its first rough form, and was responsible 
for the Ghost which was certainly in that play, as well as 
the line “ As our beggars’ bodies,” Act IT., sc. 2; and “ Your 
fat king and your lean beggar,” Act IV., sc. 2, either of 
which might have served for the suggestion, “ bloude is a 
beggar.” But if we violently suppose, without a tittle of 
evidence, there was some other unknown Noverint, who 
could astonish the town, arouse bitter enmity and malice, 
compose whole “ Hamlets” or handfulls of tragic speeches, 
who was not “the upstart crow beautified with our feathers” 
—“the great Shakescene of four years later ”—where has 
that Noverint gone? Why has he died and left no sign? 
Why was not this rival Hamlet produced at some other 
theatre, when in 1594, and again in 1602, it was played by 
“The Lord Chamberlain’s” (Shakespere’s) Company; or 
how came it that, while Shakespere undoubtedly wrote 
the Hamlet of 1603, there was another Hamlet with a 
Ghost in it, already the property of his company, fit 
for the stage? Who invented the Ghost if he did not ? 
Of what purpose would it have been without the mar- 
vellous man, Hamlet ? 

Depend on it, the creator of Hamlet fashioned the 
Ghost, the device of the play within the play, that most 
moving scene of Ophelia’s genuine madness contrasted with 
his own assumed folly, the Gravediggers’ interview, the final 
catastrophe—not by the sword—and revenge on his uncle 
by poison which he had contrived, and all the rest of this 
most sublime tragedy. These are just as much and truly 
Shakespere’s as the eloquence, the wondrous imagery, 
the sensuous passionate poetry, the elevated philosophy 
and moral dignity, indeed, as the rest of the atmosphere 
of the play. He borrowed the story! Yes, as Nature 
borrows, when she returns to the trustful husbandman, his 
lime, ashes, and manure, in the form of golden grain and 
an ever bounteous and beneficent harvest. 
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But Shakespere did borrow, and borrowed much more 
than from this bald, incoherent, and preposterous story, or 
unknown play. He borrowed, as I propose to show, from 
the circumstances, incidents, and men of his time, the 
better to hold the mirror up to Nature, but not as a 
copyist. He borrowed some of his chief characters and 
incidents—the friendship of Horatio, the love of Ophelia, 
the characters of Hamlet, Horatio, Polonius and Laertes, 
and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, borrowed them all in 
part from life, from real men and women on the world’s 
stage. And now to the proposed proofs. 


REASONS FOR THE SELECTION OF THE STORY. 


First, why then did he select this story to echo the 
passing sentiment and popular feeling of the hour? In 
September, 1588, the Earl of Leicester, the most powerful 
and best detested man in the realm—the actual, if not the 
nominal, monarch of these realms, died. He had been, as 
men thought, accidentally poisoned by his wife, with a medi- 
cine designed for her benefit, and which she innocently gave 
him as an anodyne. The eyes of the world were at once 
turned towards his probable successor. Who was to be the 
Royal favourite—the potential king? Fora brief season 
it seemed that the son of a comparatively obscure and 
impoverished Devonshire gentleman, one Walter Rawley, 
might possibly be selected. He was at this time in great 
favour. But the young Robert Devereux, the popular son 
of the most popular and best beloved statesman of the 
reign, who had lost his life in the Queen’s service, and who 
was himself a near kinsman of the Queen’s, was to take 
his place. Robert Devereux’s father, Walter, was believed 
to have been poisoned by Leicester, his stepfather. His 
mother, née Lettice or Letitia Knollys, who was reputed to 
have been unfaithful to her murdered husband in his life- 
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time, lived with Leicester, and in 1578 was openly married 
tohim. For many years Robert Devereux had mistrusted 
and opposed his stepfather with much animosity, throwing 
himself into the arms of his guardian, Burleigh, the Earl’s 
enemy. But Leicester and he had been reconciled, and by 
Leicester's procurement, to check Raleigh, he had been 
greatly advanced in the Queen’s good will, until in the 
Armada year, after the grand review of her army, the Queen, 
at Tilbury, before the assembled troops, advanced him to 
the most honoured position in the realm, as General of the 
Queen’s Horse and Knight of the Garter. He was at this 
time in his twenty-first year. His advance was Raleigh’s 
eclipse, and in truth, by birth, by descent, by fame, Leicester 
being dead, he had no competitor in Her Majesty’s favour, 
and was popularly regarded as her probable successor. 

As a courtier he was, as is not usually the case, as 
much the people’s as the royal favourite. ‘Te had 
won his spurs as Master of the Horse and Field Marshal 
in the Low Countries under Leicester. As the Queen’s 
kinsman, his mother being her cousin german; as the son 
of the best beloved nobleman of his own day; as a 
young peer, peerless in his high intellectual attainments, 
and of most engaging presence and affability of manner, 
he had won golden opinions from all sorts of people. He 
was accepted as representing the high-souled munificence, 
generosity, candour, and courage of his noble and royally- 
descended father. Edward Waterhouse, writing to Sir 
Henry Sidney, had said a few years before :—‘And, I protest 
unto your lordship I do not think there is at this day so 
strong a man in England of friends, as the little Earl of 
Essex, nor any man more lamented than his father since 
the death of King Edward.”* The young Earl, now General 
of the Horse and Knight of the Garter, was honoured not 





* Sidney's Correspondence, V. I., p. 147. 
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less as an accurate and graceful Latin scholar, than as a 
warrior. He had taken his M.A. degree at Cambridge at 
sixteen, and on the death of Leicester, competed with 
Hatton for the Vice-Chancellorship, had approved himself 
one of the best court poets of his time, the friend and 
patron of players and literary men, and in this same 
year of 1589, was the most féted, honoured, and panegyrised 
public man in all the realm. 

Thus he stood in the beginning of 1589, in the very eye 
of the time, as “the glass of fashion, the mould of form, the 
observed of all observers.” With the spirit of chivalry and 
rash adventure belonging to him, he had fitted out several 
vessels at his own cost for the Portugal voyage, had fought 
Sir Charles Blount, leaped into the surf at Peniche and 
waded first to the shore, captured Cascaes, challenged the 
chief Spaniards to single combat, and caused the Queen to 
write to Sir John Norris in command to seize and send 
him home before the end of May of this year. 

George Peele, in a copy of verses, transcribed by Malone 
from the only printed publication existing in his day, and 
since burned, which are to be found in the third volume 
of his works by Dyce, eulogised his adventures on this 
expedition, with those of his leaders, in an Eclogue Gratu- 
latory, entitled, “To the Right Honble. and Renowned 
Shepherd of Albions Arcadia, Robert Earl of Essex and 
Ewe, for his welcome into England from Portugal. Done 
by George Peele, Master of Arts in Oxenford.”* Essex, in 
spite of the express command of the Queen, impulsively 
and chivalrously escaped from Court and secretly joined 
the expedition of Norreys and Blake at Falmouth, and 
thus, adventures being to the adventurous, had put the 
seal of popular fame upon his Court favour. 





* At London, printed by Richard Jones, and are to be sold at the sign of the Rose and 
Crown, over against the Falcon. 1589, 4to. 
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At this precise time—Denmark being a Protestant power 
in amity with the Queen — Danish affairs were in the 
ascendant in the public mind. James VI. of Scotland, 
the son of Mary, was wooing, and was shortly to win, 
Ann of Denmark for his wife. A treaty was in progress 
with the Danes concerning a long and lasting source of 
strife, as bitter as Danegeldt, viz., the remission of the 
ancient fiscal duty of Lastgeldt, known to us as the Sound 
dues, and the liberty and rights of fishing in the Northern 
Seas. Our ambassador, Daniel Rogers, was in Denmark* 
(where an English company of players had recently been), 
and Stephen Beale, on October 20th, 1589, had been for 
twelve days in Edinburgh arranging the terms of the 
proposed match between the Scottish King and his future 
bride.f That august lady herself, with a fleet of sixteen or 
seventeen sail, had left, or was about to leave, to meet her 
future husband in Scotland.+ 

Here were grounds relative enough, existing in and since 
the early part of 1589, why a dramatist, seeking for a 
popular theme to take the town, should select a Danish 
story. Curiously, in Danish history, there was the narra- 
tive of a popular Prince whose father had been murdered, 
whose mother had espoused the reputed murderer of her 
first husband, who indirectly had been advanced and bene- 
fited by the subsequent death of the usurping ruler. Is 
it to be wondered at that, in searching through the Italian 
and French novels of Bandello, Giraldi Cinthio, Masuccio, 
and Belleforest, the much despised ‘‘ Noverint,” whoever he 
might be, found in the Amleth of Saxo Grammaticus 
something peculiarly apposite to the events of the hour— 
something in Danish history particularly relevant and 
suggestive in reference to the idol of the day and his rela- 








* Camden, 148. Murdin, 627. + Murdin. State Papers, p. 637. 
t “‘They have been seven weeks at sea,” and twice or thrice within 60 miles of th 
coast of Scotland, and driven back again. Jd., 637. 
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tionship to the man most honoured by the nation “since 
the great King Edward died,” and to that too well-known 
story of the marriage of that adulterate and incestuous 
personage, the very vice of kings—that cutpurse of 
the Empire, the most sincerely hated man in all the 
realm, if we are to accept Camden’s and Ben Jonson’s 
testimony, and not that of Father Parsons, viz., Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. The story, as we know, was of 
the Revenge of Hamlet. What that revenge was we do 
not, and, perhaps, never may know. That it ended with 
the death of Hamlet is improbable, almost to certainty. 
That the ghost of a most dear father, foully murdered, was 
the moving instrument to incite the scholar and student 
to warlike enterprise and renown, and in some sort to 
revenge, is but too obvious. If, then, this play was to be 
utilised and adapted, who so likely, so properly suited to 
the task as Shakespere, who had already thrown in his 


fortune with the stage, who was in the Earl of Essex’s and 
Lord Strange’s theatrical company, and had been for 
three or four years engaged in dramatic writing for a 
subsistence ? 


This, it may be suggested, is pure conjecture, and so, no 
doubt it is, if we discard the “ Noverint” allusion; but 
within three years of this date, the malice and envy of 
another deposed playwright, Robert Greene, was reviling 
him as the only Shakescene in the country, and fastening 
on the only flaw he could discover as a joint in the harness 
of the poet—on York’s line to the She-wolf of France, “A 
tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide,” to parody it with 
“A tyger’s heart wrapt in a player’s hide.” Sufficient 
proof that Shakespere was then successful and popular 
enough to be well hated by the envious and malevolent, 
and had accomplished much more than the vamping-up 
of poor property manuscripts. 
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From this date until 1602, the play of Hamlet may be 
said to have been withdrawn from the stage. It wasa 
stale play. It was produced in June, 1794, once, as we 
know by Henslowe’s ‘diary, by “the Lord Chamberlain’s 
and my Lord Admeralles men,” Shakespere being a mem- 
ber of the company, but only once under Henslowe’s 
management during a period of ten or eleven years. Like 
Richard II., demanded by the Essex conspirators in 1602, 
it was old and out of date, and ceased to draw. In 1602, 
however, there were cogent reasons for its revival, for a new 
life of popularity and profit, in reference to its hero, the 
Lord Hamlet, the revived interest in Danish affairs, con- 
sequent on the near approach to the throne of a Danish 
princess, and the grievous tragedy in which the young 
Earl of Essex had recently borne the chief part. Robert 
Devereux, the Queen’s favourite, and Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespere’s dearest patron, were 
brought to trial for high treason in Westminster Hall 
on the 11th of February, 1602, and the first-mentioned 
Earl, being found guilty, was executed on Ash Wednes- 
day, 17th February, 1602. On the 26th of July, 1602, 
James Roberts, an enterprising bookseller, enters the play 
called “The Revenge of Hamlet Prince of Denmark, as 
it was lately Acted by the Lord Chamberlain his Ser- 
vants,” in the books of the Stationers’ Company, with a 
title page, showing that the play had been revived and 
was again popular. Why? Because the play was once 
more pertinent to the time, because its story and characters 
were familiar, and it reflected in its artistic semblance the 
real world and its shadows, accommodating, as Bacon says, 
“the show of things to the desires of the mind.” 

Before passing, however, to an analysis of this fitness and 
appropriateness of reproduction, I must, at the risk of 
being tedious, I regret to say, point out some of the probable 
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differences between the Hamlet of 1589, “The Revenge,” 
&c., the two quartos of 1603 and 1604, and the existing text, 
which is that of the folio of 1623, save where disfigured by 
obvious clerical and typographic errors. 

Between 1604 and 1623, there were four known quarto 
editions of Hamlet published, substantially the same as that 
of 1604, viz., of the years 1605-7-9-11—therefore we may 
at once discard them. The quarto of 1604 may be con- 
sidered the perfect copy of the matured Hamlet of the poet, 
saving this only, that it is full of typographic blunders and 
misprints ; that it contains no order of the various acts and 
scenes; that some speeches, as, for example, the twenty-nine 
lines referring to the children of Paul’s, in the folio, are 
wanting ; and that, although no doubt authentic, it shows 
on every page, and almost in every line, the want of the 
author's revision, and the entire absence of editorship. 
Fortunately, a collation of the three texts, so material to 
my argument, has been rendered possible by the scholarly 
and wise prevision of Mr. S. Timmins of Birmingham, who, 
in 1860, reprinted, from one of the only two copies known, 
the 1603 qto., which was and is in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s possession, collated with that of 1604. 

The conclusion I draw from these works, in common with 
that of their learned editor and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, the 
greatest living authority on the bibliography of Shakes- 
pere, is briefly this, that the quartos of 1603 and 1604 
were both piratical. They are each disfigured by blunders 
that could not have escaped an editor’s supervision. 

The first recited edition (1603) was clearly a merely 
garbled and imperfect issue of the tragedy, printed from 
shorthand or abbreviated character notes, possibly helped 
out from other sources, and was certainly wholly unautho- 
rised by the author. The 1604 quarto is much more accurate 
and full, and presumably was also printed from better notes 
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taken in the same way, assisted by a playhouse copy, or 
wholly from such transcript. Beyond this, however, it is 
also manifest, that the tragedy of 1604 has in some senses 
been re-written ; it contains speeches, references, and allu- 
sions to matters which happened after the issue of the work 
of 1608, in addition to the passages supplied, and which were 
omitted in the first blundering and stupid publication. In 
other words, the tragical history, which was playing in 1602, 
was altered materially by its author in form, extended, 
revised, and in places curtailed and pruned with a view to 
the change of circumstances, sovereigns and dynasty, and 
general events. The first quarto was issued, as appears 
from the title-page, in 1603, after James the First’s acces- 
sion, which took place in March, 1603, and is issued by 
Nicholas Ling and Richard Trundell, the latter a person 
of no repute in his business; but was obviously printed 
before, and, as already pointed out, surreptitiously from the 
play which was being acted in 1602. The title-page, how- 
ever, boldly proclaims the play to be Shakespere’s, and is 
as follows :—‘ The tragicall History of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, by William Shakspere, as it hath been diverse 
times acted by his Highnesses servants in the city of 
London: as also in the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford and elsewhere.” 

In proof that this edition was practically transcribed from 
shorthand or other notes taken in an unauthorised way, it 
will be sufficient to show that it is full of blunders, in- 
accuracies, and omissions such as would or could arise only 
from a dependence on the ear by a person ignorant of the 
sense of that which he took down, and by the utter mis- 
apprehension of the scribe of such passages and epithets 
as passed his comprehension. Thus, in the well-known 
soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” as it appears in the folio 
and second quarto, at the lines— 
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But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns 

is printed 
For in that dream of death, when we awake 
And born before an everlasting Judge, 
From whence no passenger ever returned 


showing that the word bowrne was wholly misunderstood, 
and was used as “born.” 

In giving this citation from very many similar proofs to 
be adduced, I feel that I am, in a measure, digressing, this 
paper being limited to general considerations of probability. 
So far as I have proceeded, I have endeavoured to show 
that certain extraneous reasons, not very weighty if taken 
singly, but of genuine significance when accepted cumula- 
tively, point to the probable fact that Shakespere, who had, 
doubtless, or as I should say, certainly (in this agreeing with 
Mr. W. L. Lowes Rushton, Mr. Armitage Browne, the Editor 
of the Sonnets and a critic of rare acumen, and Lord Camp- 
bell), served some short time in a lawyer’s office before 
leaving Stratford, was “The Noverint” referred to by Nash. 
Next, that the play of Hamlet, produced in 1589, was 
certainly his production. That the theme had been selected 
on account of its appositeness in-reference to the rising for- 
tunes of the Queen’s new favourite and possible heir, the 
patron of the poet, and kinsman of his chief friend, Lord 
Southampton, viz., Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex; and 
that the Ghost was introduced as a reminder of the young 
Earl’s father, in that 

Fair and warlike form, 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 


Did sometimes march. 


a. . * * 
A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man. 


Further, that the revival of the play before July, 1602, and 
immediately following the Earl of Essex’s execution, which 
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took place in February, and its alteration with a view to the 
advent of James in the subsequent year, point but to one 
conclusion, viz., that the play was intended to have reference 
to immediate events, and that there were, indeed, special 
reasons—first, for its production in 1589, and next in 1602 
and 1603. Repeating what has been said, “that the poet 
often took advantage of the facts then recent and the 
passions then in motion,” assuredly this is an instance in 
point. 

But I do not rest my case materially on what I have so far 
advanced. To those who discredit psychologic analysis— 
to me the most certain of all forms of deduction, where 
the premises are accurately known—I have arguments 
wholly different and relevant enough, to adduce. Upon 
this authority I must confess that the identity of character 
of Hamlet with that of the living Earl his friend, is to 
me the key to the entire position, the secret of this 
hitherto inscrutable mystery. How may we suggest an 
explanation of the wayward caprices, the self-condemna- 
tion, the remorse, the questioning, and even cynical 
introspection exercised by Hamlet over his own motives 
and mind in his calmer moments, so relentless and in- 
quisitorial, side by side with that impulsive hardihood, 
even to the point of callousness and cruelty, as in the 
death of Polonius, and his disposition of Guildenstern and 
Rosencrantz, save by reference to some living exemplar, 
to some possible human being who presented such features. 
The Earl of Essex was such a man, in every aspect 
of tenderness, contemplation, and courage, of wisdom in 
thought, folly in action. He was the first to land at Cadiz, 
as Hamlet was the first to board the pirates. He was in all 
things his counterfeit presentment. His letters, history, 
and all the documents and testimony which exist and refer 
to him prove it. No more conclusive evidence could be 
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offered before a legal tribunal, for his writings cannot be 
varied, and remain. The scholarship, the melancholy, the 
love of contemplation, the nobility, so apparently incon- 
sistent with his cruelty and waywardness to Ophelia, and 
his rash and impulsive valour—how are these to be 
explained? They were the Earl’s very self. It was against 
this problem that the mind of Goethe beat incessantly 
as a hungry sea without satisfaction. An overmastering 
motive, as he suggested, is but an imperfect answer. It 
were in truth as easy to explain the east and west wind. 
This man “ that lacked advancement,” proud, rebellious, 
ambitious, without the energy or power to achieve his ends, 
afflicted with that— 


Craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event ; 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. 


This “flower of Denmark,” bereft of all the wealth he 


had, who falls from weakness to lightness, and “thence to 
madness ”; this man, so open and free from all contriving, 
is not as easily summarised by the flashy, flimsy, and inop- 
portune image of the oak in a flower pot that the German 
poet suggested. 

I am, however, reminded that I have exhausted your 
patience, if I have not disclosed my story, and that the 
genuine arguments, to logical and literal people, are not 
such as can be presented by reference to identity of 
character, but rather by accumulated internal evidence and 
analysis of the text of the play itself. The differences 
between the quartos of 1603 and 1604, and the folio of 1623, 
appear to me to suggest many confirmations of my position, 
absolutely unanswerable, but these can only be shown in a 
careful and detailed analysis. I must, therefore, leave for 
a second paper my further proofs. These I would propose to 
marshal in the order—internal and extraneous, or synthetic 
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and analytic. The dissection of the play, sentence by sen- 
tence, must necessarily be dull, but the task (I would it 
were not so) is inevitable, if we are challenged to proof. 
Some features of curious literary reference may, however, 
relieve if they cannot reward our patience. If not, the 
potency of the subject must justify our temerity. There is 
often a curious feature of romance in authentic history, 
which Dryasdust Historians, and even the picturesque 
fabulists, studiously and perversely seem to ignore, or 
strangely to miss. My task is to prove that the great 
Queen Elizabeth was the friend of Hamlet; that the ring 
which she certainly gave to her young lover, in spite of 
Professor Brewer and the rest of the iconoclasts, was given 
to Hamlet; that the Countess of Nottingham, whom she 
shook in her bed, was shaken because of Hamlet, and that 
the Queen for very grief sickened and died for Hamlet. 
We owe indirectly to this noble personage’s munificence, 
the Bodleian Library, Wotton’s Relique, Guiccardini’s 
History, the De Augmentis, the Novum Organum, and 
in part the honourable obsequies of Spenser were due to 
his liberality. He was the friend of Sidney, Barnveldt, 
Naunton, Antony and Francis Bacon, Sir T. Bodley, and 
the rival of Raleigh, the “cousin” of Henry of Navarre 
and of the Scottish King, the patron of Shakespere, the 
lover of his sovereign, the present hope of the Puritan 
party and of the persecuted Catholics, the future Protes- 
tant King of England, in one word—Hamilet. 





THE “ POACHER’S GAZETTE.” 


BY H. T. CROFTON. 


Y the courtesy of Mr. Johannes Frydendahl Hoffgaard, 
the Danish Consul at Manchester, a literary curiosity 

is now submitted to the Literary Club. It consists of six 
numbers of the Poacher’s Gazette, with a preface by 


Frederick Opffer, of Kjége, in Denmark. The numbers 
are :— 

No. 6, 11th October, 1880. First year. 

No. 10, 20th March, 1882. Second year. 

No. 41, 9th April, 1884. Fourth year. 

No. 43, 23rd April, 1884. Fourth year. 

No. 9, 20th August, 1881 [5]. Fifth year. 

No. 1, 27th January, 1886. Sixth year. 

Of these six numbers the first two have a much more 
primitive heading than the other four. 

Mr. Opffer states in his preface that Niels Nielsen was 
the proprietor of this enterprising journal, that he was 
born on May 1, 1848, at Svansbjerg, near Kjége, and 
was brought up as a wheel-turner at a rope walk. He 
first started a paper, which he called ‘“ Folk Customs of 
Present and Past Times, written at Niel Nielsen’s Jour- 
nalistery (Bladskriveri), at Ringsted, St. Hans-gade.” This 
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Journalistery, or Scriptorium, was in the garret of an out- 
building, to which access was obtained by an outside 
“chucky-ladder.” He was forced to discontinue this jour- 
nalistic effort through having to undertake a “scientific 
journey.” 

On his return he settled near his birthplace, which is in 
the midst of the large forests of the diocese of Vallo, where 
a great deal of poaching is carried on. Nielsen, who was 
not averse to a little poaching on his own account, speedily 
formed the odd notion of a Poachers’ Assurance Society, 
and to give publicity to his scheme, he started a “Club- 
paper” for poachers. The first four numbers were printed 
at Copenhagen. These are not nearly so interesting as 
those which followed, for Nielsen came to the conclusion 
that it did not pay to have the paper printed at Copen- 
hagen, so he made up his mind to try to print the news- 
paper himself. At Ringsted he begged from the printers 
a handful of rejected type, and at Kjége he obtained some 
more, and then, 4 la Gutenberg, he constructed a press, a 
wonderful contrivance, decorated with rune-like inscrip- 
tions. 

With much trouble he managed to issue the first home- 
printed number of “The Sporting Club Intelligence, or 
News of the Night, a weekly paper for the use and amuse- 
ment of all classes of people.” It set forth the length of 
the night, times of sunrise and sunset, as well as moonrise 
and moonset, though the incorrectness of its statements 
probably misled some of his customers and landed them 
in the hands of the Foresters. The text was a perfectly 
arbitrary mixture of Roman, broken, and Gothic type, 
with capital letters in the middle of the words. He 
engraved the title himself, and some of the headlines. 
These peculiar hieroglyphics, which are frequently re- 


versed, have the appearance of an unknown language. 
C 
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Later on he added a woodcut representing a hunter taking 
aim (but more like a headsman), a stag with an eye like a 
dead fish, and a dog that looks asif it had Wellington 
boots on its fore legs. The illustration is calculated to 
lead one to think that it is the work of an Eskimo, or a 
Zulu Kaffir's first attempt at printing. The orthography 
is after the same fashion, and the contents leave nothing 
to be desired. 

Nielsen, moreover, set himself to elevate poaching from 
its humble rank. His crowning effort was the classic 


maxim : 
Vildte er for Alle 
LAd Bossen bAre KnAllde. 


Game is for all, 

Let the gun go bang. 
He was of opinion that this motto ought to be emblazoned 
on the Sporting Club’s banner, which was to be dark green, 
with a white stag on it. In consonance with the sentiment 


of his motto, his principle was that all were brothers and 
all hunters were Sport-brethren. On this basis he an- 
nounced a casualty as follows: 


Last Wednesday we lost one of our great Sport-brethren 
By the death namely of Count Wedel of Wedelsborg. 


He cited both Moses and the Prophets to prove that 
game is common property, and that poaching consequently 
was an idea that did not exist in their days, because “the 
chase is alike quite free for every one.” 

In support of his theory, he composed the Sporting Club 
Laws, which consisted of 27 clauses, which fully bore 
witness to his peculiar notions of the rights of property. 
Like all democrats, however, he distinguished between the 
liberty he accorded to others and that which he required 
for himself. Clauses 1 and 27 were characteristic of this, 
and ran as follows :— 

(1) The Sporting Club is absolutely monarchical. Its 
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government consists of the Director, who makes the laws, 
which all who enter as members will have to obey impli- 
citly. 

“(27) The Governor of this Club requires neither respect 
nor disrespect from members, but directs that we shall all 
be as brethren, and in case of ‘accidents’ to anyone, the 
others shall advance against the enemy like one man.— 
Under my hand and name, NIEL NIELSEN.” 

Thus one sees that under Nielsen there was “an armed 
peace.” By “enemies” he probably meant the owners of- 
forests and the gamekeepers. 

His Gazette, besides giving information, as already stated, 
about the length of the night, contained a Gamedealer’s 
Report, which quoted the current prices from ravens and 
badgers to owls and sparrows. 

It also gave notices of hunts, episodes of animal life, 
hunting anecdotes, the theme varying from the chase of 


the largest mammalia down to searches for certain little 
six-legged blood-suckers of two kinds. 

Although it seems that Nielsen was constantly plagued 
with these “small deer,” it is not on that account that he 


was accused of being a poacher. 

The Gazette occasionally contained some simple poetical 
contributions and whole romances, but, for lack of type, 
these, when not very short, had to be continued through 
several numbers, so that it often happens that three or 
four lines of a tale appear in one number, three or four 
lines more in the next, and soon. Luckily for the readers, 
they were seldom of absorbing interest. 

Occasionally the press came to grief, but the Guzette 
appeared all the same, for Nielsen wrote out the whole of 
it himself. On one of these occasions he gives it as his 
opinion and conviction that an editor was three times better 
deserving of his annual takings than the clergy were of 
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theirs, on the ground that an editor seldom has any land, 
and must study closely both day and night, whilst the 
clergy have land and receive their stipends with certainty, 
but seldom study more than once a week. 

Although Nielsen looked askant on the clergy, the quin- 
tessence of his ill-will fell on the gamekeepers, for whom he 
conceived anything but friendly feelings. How he could 
cheat and make game of them was his greatest delight. 

It is said that, to lead the gamekeepers astray, he made 

- himself some boots with soles reversed, so that the heels 
were where the toes should be. When the gamekeepers 
saw his spoor in the snow, they thought it led out of the 
forest, while Nielsen had just entered it. 

The gamekeepers, on their side, did not regard him with 
much favour, but gave him, as he himself states, a variety 
of nicknames, one of which was ‘‘ the Frenchman,” because 
he snuffled. 

Once, when he was summoned, he came clattering into 
court in a huge pair of wooden clogs, which the judge 
ordered him to take off and leave outside. The next time 
he was summoned he came in the same clogs, and the same 
scene was repeated. Whilst Nielsen was taking off his 
clogs, he expressed a fear lest they should be stolen. The 
judge assured him that he would be responsible for their 
not being stolen, so he left the clogs outside and went in in 
his stockings, but he had not gone far before he was 
ordered out again, and told to put his clogs on again as 
quick as he could, which he did, and clattered along in 
them, making as much noise as possible. The reason for 
the change of orders was, that Nielsen had filled his clogs 
with tar, and his stockings had made the floor anything 
but beautiful. 

Another time he was charged with having been seen in 
the forest with arms. He admitted it, but added that his 
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gun would not shoot. Thereupon he produced to the Court 
a gun made entirely of wood, but the story does not say 
whether the Court took it as a good excuse. 

One of his favourite ideas was to become the owner of a 
bit of land. He begged the Commons Trustees to give him 
a bit of the common to cultivate, but was refused. Then 
he took a house in Svansbjerg, entered it without the 
owner's leave, and built a hovel like a pigstye, in which he 
would have settled himself like a cave-dweller of old, but 
the owner turned him out, and much offended him by 
doing so. Then he took up his abode with an old woman, 
who distributed and sold the Gazette as well as wheatbread, 
and begged, while he, to use his favourite expression, sat 
on his editorial stool. 

The Gazette began on July 14, 1880, and appeared 
with a few intervals until January 27, 1886. It lost, how- 
ever, in the later numbers, much of its originality, as 
Nielsen’s own contributions were less frequent, which caused 
the subscribers to fall off. 

Nielsen now lives in Svansbjerg as the poor inmate of 
a common lodging-house, and earns his living as a joiner, 
mill-wright, basket-maker, etc. With his queer fancies 
and extravagant ways he frequently startles the district 
authorities in a laughable manner. Of his own worth he 
has no slight opinion. 

His Gazette has, remarkably enough, quite disappeared. 
The common folk have used them for wrapping up pro- 
visions, etc. When it got known that there was “a 
poacher’s paper,” collectors subscribed to it, but they could 
only obtain the last and least interesting year’s issue. A 
happy train of chances enabled Mr. Opffer to collect a 
complete set which he has resolved to present to the Great 
Danish Royal Library, which has hitherto only owned a 
single number. Mr. Opffer has an excellent duplicate set, 
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and a whole lot of loose numbers, which he intends to pre- 
sent to leading collections at home and abroad. This will 
prevent such a literary curiosity from being entirely lost. 
When Mr. Opffer paid a visit last year to the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition in company of several of his com- 
patriots, he was struck with our original Free Library at 
Chetham College and with its worthy bigger brother in 
King Street, and has sent these numbers with his interesting 
preface to Mr. Hoffgaard for presentation to one of those 
useful institutions. 
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A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 
BY R. HOOKE. 


WONDER if there be a man in this nervous genera- 
| tion who has never spent a sleepless night. If there 
be, that man is more to be envied than Solomon, with all 
his wealth, his wisdom, and his wives. 

Not long ago I heard read a poem, by a gifted but obscure 
poet, the burden of which was the pleasure and bliss of 
simply being alive. Whether it were owing to some derange- 
ment of my liver or some other part of my organisation, I 
quite disagreed with the sentiments of that over-happy poet, 
and felt at the time a malicious desire to smite him with a 
moderate term of that complaint called by the learned 
“insomnia,” or sleeplessness, which I take to be, in some 
sense, the state of being rather too much alive. A few 
nights of sleeplessness have at times enabled me to solve 
that vexed question, “ to be or not to be.” My conclusion 
is, that after the thoughtless days of healthy childhood, 
and its bliss of ignorance, these delights of simply being 
alive begin to decrease with increasing years and increasing 
knowledge, up to the meridian of life, when trouble and 
care begin to turn the scale, and from that preponderate 
down to life’s close. In support of this opinion, I think I 
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could meet that joyous poet with the words of others of 
higher rank, that might serve somewhat to neutralize his 


views. One, great and well known, sums up all as “ Vanity 
and vexation of spirit;” and another, later, writes as 


follows :— 
Count o’er the joys thy days have seen, 
Count o’er thine hours from anguish free, 
And know whatever thou hast heen 
“"T were somewhat better not to be.” 


But to my tale: At the date of the sleepless night I have 
described I was at the verdant age of twenty-four. I had 
received one of my first orders for professional services as an 
artist in the family of a country gentleman, and it was ar- 
ranged that I should reside at his house during the execution 
of the work. Ona fine October afternoon | started in all 
the buoyancy of youth for the aforesaid gentleman’s country 
seat. I will not detain you with a narrative of my journey, 
for the novelty to me of railway travelling at that date dis- 
tracted my attention even from the golden beauties of the 
autumn landscape, and— 
The glory that the wood receives 
At sunset in its brazen leaves. 

When I reached my station, there was a trap in waiting to 
convey me to the great house. This was the residence of an 
Irish landlord—one of that unfortunate class whose succes- 
sors, suffering for the sins of their fathers, are now the victims 
of the “unwritten law” and the violated rights of property. 
The house was just one of those old fabrics, which we have 
seen so often pictured in Christmas and other tales. Part 
had been built in the days of Anne, and a large portion must 
have been modern in “the good old days when George the 
Third was King.” We approached by the usual old, wide, 
and sweeping entrance gate, with its ivy-grown pillars, 
surmounted by “grewsome” griffins, guarding themselves 
with moss-covered shields. The long, winding avenue, 
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through endless plantations, enclosing small but picturesque 
lakes. We passed the village, and the old village church, 
ivied o’er, it is needless to say, and surrounded by the 
grassy mounds and time-worn stones, leaning sadly over 
the dust of “the rude forefathers of the hamlet.” As we 
drove on, I learned from the coachman, that the family 
were from home, all but the master, and he was gone to 
dine out at some distance. When I reached the house, a 
number of servants—not much occupied in the absence of 
the family—took a lively interest in my arrival, and I could 
guess, from their kindly familiarity, that they were uncer- 
tain as to what rank I might hold in the family during my 
stay. I was, however, very soon taken under the fostering 
care of Mrs. O’Flagherty, the worthy housekeeper, “ fat, 
fair, and fifty,’ a good specimen of half caste between a 
cook and a duchess. Under her orders a sumptuous repast 
was soon provided, with tea of a decoction known only 
to housekeepers of middle age. As bedtime approached 
I inquired of the butler as to when he expected his 
master home, and if he kept early hours. “Och! be 
dad, that he does, sir; he mostly comes home in the 
’ Mrs. O’Flagherty herself was kind enough 
to conduct me to my bedroom—‘“the big room in the 
ould wing where the Duke ot Northumberland had slept 
long ago when he was Lord-Lieutenant.” On our way 
thither I said, “Oh, Mrs. O’Flagherty, why did you give 
me such strong tea?” “Strong, sir! No it was just a dhrop 
of my own, the very best inside the walls.” ‘Too good,” 


4d ? 
mor ning. 


said I—“that was its only fault—too good to sleep on, and 
I am a bad sleeper at best.” “Indeed, sir, and that’s just 
my own complaint. I am subject to terrible fits of thinking, 
and when these come on I can’t sleep a blessed wink, but I 
find that the best and only cure for this is just a thimbleful 
of hot whisky lying down, and if you'll allow me to bring 
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you a drop same as I take myself, it'll put you to sleep in a 
twinkle.” I consented to try the experiment, and in a short 
time this good woman returned with a smoking goblet, 
about which I hinted that she must surely have meant a 
tailor’s thimble when she spoke of the quantity. She 
assured me that like the tea it was a dhrop of her own; 
there was not a headache in a puncheon of it ; and it would 
put the Banshee herself to sleep! “Hollo!” said I, “have 
you got a Banshee here?” “Och, indeed, there is one be- 
longs to the family, but, thank God, she has not been heard 
since the night the ould master died.” “How long since may 
that be?” said I. “Well, sir, I was only a little girl at the 
time, about the height of your knee.” “So lately!” said I, 
with such emphasis as drew from her the question, ‘Och! 
sir, how long would you take it to be?” The guess which 
I ventured at the number of years since Mrs. O’Flagherty 
was only the height of my knee was evidently so satisfac- 
tory that we parted on the most amicable terms. I par- 
took of a small portion of the grand soporific, of which the 
potency and flavour at least had not been exaggerated. 
Before undressing I spent some time in the vain endeavour 
to silence a cricket who had opened a sharp and irritating 
chirp somewhere near to my bed, but which seemed alike 
near to every point in the room. Christopher North said 
there were two noises that no mortal could locate, “a corn- 
crake and a cricket.” I have failed in both, and so I did 
again. Every corner and nook I examined it seemed alike 
near and alike loud. At length I gave it up in despair, 
and laid me down with a prayer, I fear neither fervent nor 
effectual for those that persecute. AsI settled into perfect 
silence the cricket put on sevenfold power, louder, nearer, 
clearer, and sharper, till my ears tingled like a music fork. 
I afterwards learned from the curate, who was an ento- 
mologist, that this was a species of wild or field cricket, 
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whose chirp can be heard on a quiet night at almost half a 
mile distance. I at length determined to get up and try 
once more to put him to silence. Now Pharaoh’s coal cellar 
during the plague could be no darker than was my old 
wainscoted room on that cloudy October night. I think 
I must have heard a conundrum which asks, “ What house- 
hold duty is accompanied by the most intense feeling ?” 
and when all have given it up the answer is, Looking for 
the match box in the dark. I did feel here, I did feel 
there, up and down above and around. It is needless to 
say I soon lost my bearings, and my own whereabouts was 
as great a mystery to me as was that of the matchbox or 
the cricket. I knocked my head and my shins against all 
manner of indescribable objects, knocking some of them 
down, and some of them knocking me down, till at length, 
in a prostrate condition, 1 gave myself up to sad reflection. 
My broken shins suggested that our original Darwinian 
system of locomotion would be the safest under the cir- 
cumstances, and the re-discovery of my bed was now the 
object of first importance. So, on all fours, I started, and 
just in time and place least expected I came bump against 
the old fourposter in which “the Duke of Northumber- 
land slept long ago when he was Lord Lieutenant.” 
Glad once more to find my position in space, I—now 
cold and dejected—made speed for my pillow, not failing, 
however, in my blindness to overturn the little tripod 
table on which stood the goblet holding the greater part of 
my grand soporific—Mrs. O’Flagherty’s “whisky nagus.” 
There are two things which are said to very seldom come 
singly, and these are misfortunes and twins. Ruminating 
on these facts, I “wrapped the drapery of my couch about 
me,” and “longed for the land of dreams.” All was soon 
so quiet that I could hear my watch tick, and the village 
clock struck Twelve. 
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If I were manufacturing a story instead of giving a plain 
narrative of facts, now would be the time for the castle 
spectre to appear upon the scene, but no “dim ghost” 
honoured me with a visit. Suddenly the cricket resumed, 
louder, clearer, nearer than ever, and on raising my head 
it became clearly evident that he was now on the very 
scene of my latest disaster, the spilled ‘‘ whisky nagus.” 
Now, whatever teetotallers may say about the exemplary 
temperance of the lower animals, I believe it is a well- 
known fact that no insect ever declines to partake of the 
‘flowing bowl” when he has the opportunity. Aware of 
this fact, I awaited the result. Very soon the chirp began 
to lose its ringing sharpness, it changed to something soft, 
measured, and musical. The cricket was happy. Anon it 
became muffled, jerky, and irregular. The cricket was 
tipsy. At last it died out in a faint and husky whisper. 
The cricket was drunk. Silence reigned once more. All 
was still, and, through fancy’s ear, “I heard the trailing 
garments of the night sweep through her marble halls.” 
Not a sound was heard to break the solemn silence, and 
the village clock struck One. 

A gentle pressure weighed my eyelids down, and balmy 
sleep approached, when, hark! two dogs in their walks 
abroad, met right under one of my windows. A dispute 
arose—no doubt in regard to matters of property—which 
they determined to settle there and then. I think most 
boys, young and old, will agree with me that there 
are few things, for the size of it, more terrible than 
a dog fight, when allowed to run its course, free from 
human intervention. Language falls short of expressing its 
horrors. The conflict opened with a simultaneous volley 
of barks from both sides, followed by the terrible charge 
at close quarters, growl, snap, yell, gnash, choke, and 
gurgle formed the fiendish din that woke the startled ear 
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of night. Dreadful, however, as these sounds were at that 
solemn hour, they were too earthly and well known to 
make “each individual hair to stand on end;” but they 
were such as filled me with the grim hope of seeing by the 
morrow’s dawn both combatants in death laid low. Dogs 
small and great, dogs far and near, bayed their deep- 
mouthed sympathy. Even the feathered tribes “awoke, 
and blessed themselves and slept again.” At length the 
last gasp was gasped, the last groan was groaned, and all 
was hushed once more. The cricket was asleep, the dogs 
were dead, and the village clock struck Two! Now— 


Come to me, gentle sleep, 
I pine, I pine for thee ; 
Come with thy spells, the soft, the deep, 

And set my spirit free. 
“ Nature’s soft nurse” approached at last. She waved her 
magic wand athwart my brow, when, hush! a thud was 
heard, a gentle thud—if such a phrase can be allowed— 
evidently close outside a window in quite another quarter 
of my chamber, and which looked out on the roof of another 
wing of the building. This was followed by a cry loud and 
unmusical, yet one of the most familiar of the sounds of our 
night. It was not “the fatal banshee’s boding scream,” 
nor was it the voice of the bird of ill omen, but it was the 
loud cry of a love-sick swain of the feline race. This 
creature opened his loud and amorous wail, and continued 
it until my fretful brain interpreted it into broken words 
and sentences like“ Mariiar-liar,” with violent denunciations 
of hated rivals, and with threats alarming of a “ row-wow- 
wow.” Soon distant and sympathetic sounds were heard, 
till each responsive roof had found a tongue. Maria 
answered from her turret proud, back to her joyous swain, 
who called to her aloud. After a time I had reason to 
believe that Maria’s answer was favourable ; for the wooer 
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retired from my window, the sounds of complaining ceased, 
the notes of love were softened by distance, till, “on the 
breeze the wailing died away.” 
Now in thy magic power 
Over my senses creep ; 


Give me one dark, one dreamless hour— 
One hour of blessed sleep. 


I turned my weary head, I turned my burning pillow. 
All was hushed once more, and the village clock struck 
Three. 

The report above given of the doings of Mrs. O’Flagherty’s 
colony of cats is perhaps the most literally truthful of this 
narrative, and may be worthy of a word or two of explana- 
tion. It is well known that most women, if not “ minis- 
tering angels,” are gifted, more or less, with the milk of 
human kindness in the breast or brain, or in both, and it 
usually takes the form of what phrenologists term philo- 
progenitiveness, or something allied to it. With this milk 
of human kindness Mrs. O’Flagherty, you will readily 
believe, was largely endowed, and, as in many cases, in the 
absence of their own offspring, it must flow out to some 
living creature, be it biped or be it quadruped, dogs and 
cats, as we all know, are often the lucky and undeserving 


recipients of this milk of woman kindness. 

Mrs. O’Flagherty had no son or daughter to clasp to her 
warm heart, and her indulgent master allowed her to give 
vent to her loving kindness on a colony of cats, the wonder 
and admiration of all beholders. 


It has been truly said that the most miserable of God’s 
creatures is the human creature when deprived of 
hope and sleep. Sleep came not yet; but [ had still a ray 
of hope, for not a ray of the tardy October dawn had yet 
pierced the darkness of my chamber. Silence reigned pro- 
found. I could hear my hair grow! The pulse in my ear, 
and my watch on the table, competed in a race, with a noise 
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not hitherto appreciated. Just then, for the first time, it 
came into my recollection that I had once overheard a wise 
old lady say that a good remedy for wakefulness would be 
found in counting slowly 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete., till you reached 
1,000, and if that did not bring sleep go on to a million. 
I determined to try the experiment, and to it I went, 
deliberately,—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. The trial was hopeful,— 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12—eyelids begin to fall,—13, 14, 15, 16,— 
dim, shadowy forms rose and quivered and fell,—17, 18, 
19, 20,—counting mixed, mistaken, and repeated 20, 19, 
21, 2, 3, 4--sleep was at hand—20—twen—nineteen— 
twent—. Flap, flap, flap, goch-och-och-hoo-o0-oo—. The 
prolonged, heathenish, fiendish crow of a great Cochin- 
china cock fell like the last trumpet on my startled ear. 
This was promptly answered by a bantam, in a treble— 
short, defiant, and so sharp that it shakes my nerves now 
to think of it. “Cock called unto cock, and cock unto 
cock replied.” Ghosts scampered home to their lawful 
dwellings. The feathered tribes awoke and joined the 
discord. Sleep, fare-thee-well! and hope has fled at last, 
and with them “fled the shades of night.” Dirges of 
sleep passed through, but solaced not my weary brain. 
Every solemn quotation was answered from without by 
some more brain-racking voice. ‘Methinks I heard a 
voice cry, sleep no more.” Go-och, och, och, 0-0-0-o— 
“Glamis hath murder’d sleep.” Quack-quack-quack, 
curdoo, curdoo— The pigeon wooes his mate with fond 
curdoo.” Such was the advent and such the sounds of 
that watch of the night, which Shakespere calls “ The first 
cock,” or, as Hogg terms it, “ The first stroke of the shep- 
herd’s clock,” or, in Scott’s words, “The dreamy hour when 
night and morning meet.” 

Now it is well known in rural districts that after the 

“first cock” and its consequences, there usually follows a 
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lull or silence for about the space of half-an-hour; this 
followed, all was silent. My pulse and my watch again 
were heard, and the village clock struck Four. 

Now, strange to say, through all the noises of that 
eventful night, not a sound indicating the return of the 
master, reached my ear. The “masther” who, as you 
may remember, kept “early hours, and mostly came home 
in the morning,” as good a “masther”—all averred—“ as 
ever mounted horse, or turned a card.” Why “tarry the 
wheels of his chariot?” I turned once more my weary 
pillow. Tick, tick, tick, tick goes my watch, and buff, 
buff goes the pulse in my ear. ‘Erin, mavourneen, the 
grey dawn is breaking.” A dim, ghostly streak of light 
now defines the lines of my windows. 

For sure and slow the great round earth 

Doth roll from out of night her dewy side. 
Hush! The sound of hoofs is heard! Nearer and louder, 
till, with a crash like a volley of musketry, in rolled the 
wheels over the rough pavement of the courtyard, 
scattering wild dismay through ducks, cocks, geese, and 
other denizens of the farm-yard—all screaming their 
loudest for mercy and protection. Soon after I heard 
footsteps on the stair, heavy, irregular, and unsteady ; 
they were those of the master and a friend. They were 


engaged in lively conversation. They stopped on a landing 


within hearing of my door, to the keyhole of which, I am 
ashamed to confess, I placed my ear. They were endea- 
vouring to settle a disputed point, and here are some of 
the disjointed sentences that reached my ear:—‘‘ Now 
John—just a moment—let me ’splain; ’scuse me—just 
a moment. You held—knave—trumps—small saver ; 
now listen to me—just a moment—you held the knave— 
small saver, Jack Hilton led ace of diamonds.” “No, 
no—’scuse me—Jack Hilton led small trump.” “No, 
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no—pardon me—I rem—I rem—olect clear No, no, 
; my dear fellow, I re’lect clearly, that was previous game.” 
“No, no, pardon me, Jack had the lead—led ace of dia- 
monds—you threw knave of trumps—his lordship held 
ace of trumps. His lordship cautious as fox—never plays 
| for large pool without ace or king and saver—forty pound 
pool. You should have held knave for next round—small 











3 trump could have beat—saved game.” “No, no, John— 
} ’scuse me—let m’splain—Jack held king of trumps.” “ No, 
y no, Fred, allow me—Jack held trump of kings—I led ten 
; of hearts—Jack beat past--you played knave—lost game, 
2 my dear fellow, lost game.” By this time they had moved 
t : to a distance beyond my hearing, and as far as I could 


judge, the dispute—hot as it was—ended amicably, the 
friends retired to their apartments, and the house was still 
once more. I opened my windows, looked out on the 
many-coloured garb of autumn, as it shone through its 





e grey mantle of mist, looked over the scenes of the past 
l, night, bathed my temples in the refreshing element, 
d and, after dressing, ventured cautiously on a short ex- 
ir cursion of discovery through the great house, which, with 
d the exception of a loud and measured snore proceeding 
rs from some undefined quarter, was once more wrapped in 
8 solemn silence. I soon entered a room, holding bookcases, 
g large and well stored with works, whose interest to me can 
mn be guessed when I give you some of their titles: “ Brian’s 
aes Veterinary Surgery” (four vols.), ‘Martin Doyle on 
of Manures” (two vols.), “Celebrities of the Turf” (three vols.), 
Ww “Gardeners’ Calender” (six vols.), “Castlereagh’s Corres- 
st pondence” (twelve vols.), ete., ete. At length my eye 
r; fell on a goodly volume, richly bound. and adorned with 
- a illuminated crest. It was entitled “A Course of Seven 
‘0, Sermons, by the Rev. Matthew .” IT must suppress 
0» the name, as it was the same as that of mine host. I 
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rightly surmised that these sermons must have been written 
by a member of the family, as I had heard that one was a 
high dignitary of the Church. I thought it might not be 
unwise on my part to gain some knowledge of these sermons, 
in case I should chance to come in contact with their 
eminent author. So I retired to a sofa, selected one of the 
sermons, and, reclining at ease, drew “the drapery of my 
couch about me,” and the village clock struck Five. 

The words of the text were: “ Why should living man 
complain?” The introductory remarks were elaborate, and 
the words well chosen. It was pointed out in clear and 
forcible terms, for our consideration, how many evils we 
escape which providentially fall on the heads of others, 
though we inherit, equally with them, God’s wrath and 
curse: “Then why should living man complain?” The 
whole matter was sound, orthodox, and salutary. At the 
second page I began to feel its soothing influence, settling 
me more and more into a reclining posture. At the third 
page the book itself began to shift and sink, as though its 
weight increased ; next the lines—even the most orthodox 
passages—began, contrary to their known stability, to 
shake and swerve, so that J had to return to them 
repeatedly. At length the very words began to mix and 
waver, and elude my darkening sight. At last, my eyelids 
closed, the book slipped from my grasp, my senses shut, and, 
all unheard by me—the village clock struck Six. 
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INDUSTRIAL ITALY. 
BY J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


RAVELLERS in Italy, and, indeed, the Italians them- 
‘a selves, are beginning to take notice of the changes 
which modern industrial and commercial enterprise are 
making in the appearance of the country. Italy, being so 
rich in records of the past, has more to spoil than any other 
land, and a spoiling process is now at work, and has arrived 
at the exact point at which its injuries are most acutely 
felt. A one-sided contest is being fought between the old 
and the new, a contest in which the old is bound to lose 
and the new to win, and the old is just beginning to show 
signs of discomfiture. One need not be a Ruskin, nor even 
a disciple of Ruskin, to feel pained by the sight of the 
changes that are taking place. The Italy of to-day is 
becoming something quite different from the Italy of the 
past. It isasif the choicest jewels in her crown were being 
cast away as worthless, and paste and common pebbles were 
being meanly substituted for them. I start then with an 
Ichabod, and shall most likely finish with a cry of woe. 
But assuredly, in writing of Italy, we can be nothing if we 
do not try to be artistic, and to bring out the dark part of 
my picture, I must first emphasise its light—or, to keep to 
the prophetic tone, I must describe the beauties of my 
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garden of roses, before describing how it has become a 
wilderness. A few reminiscences of a recent holiday in Italy 
will suffice for this first part of my task. 

Let us imagine then that we have crossed the Alps, with 
the lightning illumining their rugged peaks, and the 
thunder rumbling through their gloomy gorges as we 
descended at evening into the Lombard plain, and that we 
have come within the walls of Verona, not, however, its 
ancient walls, for their continuity has leng been broken, 
and the city now stretches far beyond their ancient line of 
limit—though they are not the least interesting feature of 
the place, breaking irregularly and picturesquely through 
its modern arrangements, and crowning the neighbouring 
hills with their crumbling towers. Let us imagine that we 
have spent a few days rambling about its streets and 
piazzas, and thinking and dreaming in its churches, and 
are recalling what we have felt and seen. From the 
railway carriage window we gathered our first impression 
of a many-towered city, apparently lying in a hollow, 
where the hills, last outposts of the Alpine armies, meet 
and pass into the plain. From the city itself, say from 
one of the bridges beneath which the Adige flows swiftly 
by, we have often seen those hills, and beyond them the 
mountains upon whose broad flanks perchance a cloud has 
rested motionless throughout the day. But above Verona 
is the cloudless blue, not cold, far, and positive like our 
English sky, but burning, near, overwhelming, apparently 
but little higher than the house tops, and bathing the 
stately campanili in a motionless flood. Below, all is 
bright colour, houses still showing patches of fresco, or 
adorned with flowers and creeping plants. In the market- 
place are fruit and flowers, and everywhere many coloured 
dress—we remember, do we not, having seen a man clad 
in a complete suit of purely green hue, and that he did 
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not clash with his brilliant surroundings? We have 
been in an amphitheatre only less large than the 
Colosseum, and with all its tiers of seats in perfect order, 
and have passed under a veritable Roman arch, curious by 
reason of its spirally fluted columns. We have stood in 
the shade of the thirteenth century fortress, and sketched 
the castellated bridge which joins it to the farther river 
bank. We have spelled our way through the stories 
quaintly pictured on the old bronze gates of the church of 
San Zeno, and dreamed in its quiet cloister, whence, over 
the church’s roof we saw the mighty shaft of its campanile 
piercing the blue vault of heaven. We have lingered by 
the famous tombs of the Scaligers, in their fitly chosen 
place between the family chapel and the palace where 
banished Dante found a home. We have seen Gothic 
late and Gothic early, and paid our tribute of admiration 
to the cold beauties of the Renaissance. 

But, while watching the swift flow of the yellow stream 
of the Adige, we remember that this river and others like it 
have laid the foundations of Venice. Away to the east there, 
past Shelley’s Euganean hills, past sleepy Vicenza and 
once learned Padua, the rivers have laid down their 
burden of clay and sand, and men fleeing from fierce foes 
have built cities among the sea waves, with tide-swept 
channels for streets. Let us leave Verona and go to 
Torcello. But the journey to Torcello is so charming, 
especially now that we cross the lagoon from Mestre to 
Venice by train, that, if you please, we will start from 
the little Pension Suisse on the Grand Canal, where the 
gondolier’s oar-stroke echoes back from the Church of 
Santa Maria della Salute. Our gondola is ready for us, 
and we are to have two gondoliers, for it is twelve or 
fourteen miles to Torcello and back, and the wind is 
strong and the waves choppy sometimes on the lagoons. 
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Our luncheon basket is put on board and we are off at a 
fine speed, for the gondola goes quickly when the pay- 
ment is by distance, and slowly when it is by time, from 
which it may be inferred that gondoliers, however pic- 
turesque, are only human. We pass the Dogana, and by 
the sea front of the ducal palace, sharp round to the 
left, and are under first the Bridge of Straw, and then 
the Bridge of Sighs, as we glide down the narrow canal 
between the palace and the prison. On we go by narrow, 
tortuous waterways, till we shoot out into the open lagoon 
on the north side of Venice. Now we see the Campo 
Santo, alas! with a new brick wall, and how different the 
whole scene from Turner's lovely dream of it! But ah! 
there are the Alps; they have suffered no restoration, and 
are in fear of none. We soon pass the Campo Santo and 
busy Murano, and now are crossing the open lagoon where 
the long line of piles marks the water road to Torcello. 
To the left, some two or three miles away, is the mainland, 
with the mountain wall behind; again to the right lie 
scattered islands and long lines of reef. The water is 
quiet, and in the distance is hardly distinguishable from 
the sky, so that sometimes the boats and islands seem to 
be suspended in the air. We pass a big timber raft 
floating slowly towards Venice, one or two market boats 
also approach us, are alongside for a moment, while we get 
a hurried glance at their picturesque occupants. and are 
gone. Now, drawing near the island town of Burano, 
we leave the open water, and, passing through one or two 
winding channels, enter the canal of Torcello. Here and 
there by the canal side is a farm-house, once a Gothic 
mansion, and over the half-ruined garden wall we catch 
sight of the fruit trees, the pomegranates being chiefly 
conspicuous. We pass under a bridge like those over the 
canals in Venice, only the parapet is gone, and no merry 
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careless throng hurries to and fro across it. We now see a 
moderate sized plain looking church with a rude campanile. 
This is the cathedral of Torcello. The gondola stops at a 
little stone landing place, and we get out and cross a grass 
plot, with the cathedral and quaint old church of Santa 
Fosca on one side and farm buildings on two others. It is 
the cathedral square of the earliest Venice. Let us at once 
ascend the campanile, and get a general view of the place 
and its surroundings; we shall then be better able to 
understand what is to be seen below. We do so, and are 
up among the bells, and look out through the belfry 
windows, east, west, north, and south. East, lie reefs and 
islets, and beyond, the Adriatic, dotted with ships and 
fishing boats; west, across reedy swamps, mud banks, and 
shallow waters is the level plain, and, beyond again, the 
mountains, stretching far on into the north. To the south, 
over the way we have come to Torcello, lies Venice, 
a thin, dark line on the horizon. It is a grey day, the 
mountains are gradually obscured, and rain begins to 
fall. We do not regret it, for the meaning of Torcello is 
not most easily read in sunshine. These few half-ruined 
buildings are all that is left of the earliest Venice, and we 
fear they are a prophecy of what the end will be. We go 
down into the cathedral, remembering that when its 
builders fled hither from their foes, the islands where now 
are towns and villages were but the haunt of the water 
fowl, whose mournful cry, with the sound of the wind in 
the reeds and the wave on the shore, alone broke the silence, 
and we look with awe at the carved stones they carried from 
their mainland home and placed, as if they had been jewels, 
in the walls and pulpit of the little church which served as 
a cathedral, and linger long over the relics of the dead city 
carefully treasured in one of the neighbouring buildings. 
Again our thoughts are turned toward Venice, and we 
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wonder at the romantic history, the magnificent art, and the 
fabulous wealth amid the memorials of the first beginning 
of which we stand. The rain falls fast as we return to our 
gondola, and patters on the water and dims all the distance 
as our gondoliers again row us swiftly over the lagoons. It 
is well. To know the heart of Venice we must not think 
only of lovely palaces set in a groundwork of clear blue 
sky and brightly reflecting water, but also of stern effort 
and strict law fighting against stupendous difficulties, and 
achieving wealth and splendour only when the cold hand 
of death had touched the living heart and the end was 
nigh. 

We will leave Venice for the present, and go south to- 
ward Florence. But we pass through Padua, and I cannot 
resist the temptation to speak of Giotto’s frescoes in the 
Chapel of the Arena. An Englishman we met at Venice, 
said he thought them much over-rated, and that having 
seen them once he did not wish to see them again. When 
we left the Arena Chapel, and the custodian asked us to 
sign our names in the visitors’ book, the name last written 
was “Frederick Leighton.” He must have seen them before, 
and yet had cared to go again. One interesting feature 
in them is that Giotto evidently felt himself into what he 
painted. The reproachful look of Jesus to betraying Judas, 
the appealing look of Mary to the supposed gardener, are 
but slight instances that I call to mind. One of the frescoes 
is a cenacolo, and Jesus and the disciples are seated round 
the table, so that we only see the faces of about half of the 
disciples. This arrangement may be considered inartistic, 
but it has the merit of depicting Jesus and the disciples as a 
little band of companions, separate from the world at large, 
and gathered close in loving circle. In another of the frescoes 
the disciples are again gathered thus—after the Resurrec- 
tion—with pathetic reason for their drawing close together. 
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This directness of thought and simple yet profound feeling 
often touch us more than art which, technically considered, is 
out of all comparison greater than Giotto’s work. Speaking of 
these frescoes recalls the master-piece of Leonardo da Vinci, 
at Milan, which impressed me far more than I had expected 
it would do. I had seen it before, but with eyes that were as 
if they saw not. I had seen engravings, photographs, and 
copies, but they are dead things compared with the original 
picture. Jesus has just told his disciples that one of them 
will betray him, and immediately all is dismay and search- 
ing of heart or indignant denial. Amid the confusion, 
typical of the story of human life, Jesus sits majestically 
calm. He is raised not only above the others, but beyond 
comparison with them—yet is one with them—He is divine; 
while the lovely landscape and clear untroubled sky beyond 
seem to unite with Him and lift Him beyond personality ; 
we see Him as the link which unites our stormy sinful world 
with the quiet of infinity—the rest of perfect life. 

This about the frescoes is in parenthesis. Let us away 
to Florence, and from Florence out through the olive 
gardens and vineyards, up the winding hillside road to 
Fiesole, where we stand on the terrace just below the 
Franciscan monastery which crowns the height, and look 
over the Val d’Arno, from the mountains almost to the sea. 
The sun is high in the heavens when we first look out 
over the lovely scene; he has set behind the Carrara 
peaks ere we can drag ourselves away. And there before 
us lies Florence; there are Giotto’s tower and Brunelleschi’s 
dome ; there are San Marco and Santa Croce, and Cimabue’s 
Madonna still hangs in Santa Maria Novella. O, that 
strange yearning, that ever-unsatisfied craving, to enter into 
the spirit of the mighty ones of old—to see as they saw, to 
feel as they felt—to conceive with them the picture, statue, 
or building, to walk their streets, and live their life! And 
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then comes the importunate question—W hat of our deeds 
and our art? Why are the visible effects of our civilisation 
so unlovely? And there are things to be seen from Fiesole 
which sadden us, and of which we will speak directly, for I 
have only one more view, and then will have done with land- 
scapes. Florence lies among the lower hills, clothed with the 
clinging vine and silvery olive, and enriched by the solemn 
cypress. From the cathedral tower at Pisa we see those 
hills lying eastward like a mighty army, while westward 
a shimmer on the horizon marks the sea. There had been 
a thunderstorm in the morning of a day we were there, but 
towards noon the clouds broke, and we climbed the tower 
and watched the huge rain-clouds passing away over the 
Carrara mountains. The giant masses of cumulus rose 
high above the highest peaks and shadowed all beneath 
them to a steely blue, till the sun got beneath the clouds 
and lighted up their undersides, and the trees, hills, and 
mountains—all wet with the recent rain—first with gold, 
then red, then dying rose. Beneath us were the Cathedral, 
the Baptistery, and the Campo Santo, all standing on a 
green sward, and half girdled by the ancient city wall. In 
the Campo Santo were the chains returned to Pisa by the 
generous Genoese, the wonderful frescoes, and the Greek 
sarcophagus which roused Pisano’s mind to higher art. 

I have done now with views from bridges, towers, and 
hillsides. We may think of the Alban hills, seen across 
the Roman Campagna, of Capri and the bay of Naples, 
and all other scenes we have enjoyed in sight or dream, 
but I stay to tell of no more here, and proceed to paint the 
dark part of my picture. 

I remember hearing a methodist of the old type say 
toa preacher: “Mr. Smith, when you are talking to a 
sinner, you can’t paint it too black,” and one could hardly 
paint too darkly the appearance of modern Italy. Italy 
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is, in sober fact, painting herself black. A long chimney 
only a few yards from Milan Cathedral is blackening that ; 
in most of the northern towns there are one or more 
hideous shafts, and their long trails of smoke smirch the 
blue for miles. Going to and from Torcello, Venice looked 
much like a Lancashire town seen across an abnormally 
big mill dam, for clouds of smoke were pouring from close 
upon a dozen chimneys on the small island of Murano. 
Our illustrations are faithful attempts to picture two actual 
scenes at Venice. Here and there in the country, and, as 
I have said, in nearly all the towns, mills have sprung up, 
while, O! abomination in the holy place, unless you are wary, 
you are entrapped into making part of the journey from 
Florence to Fiesole in a steam tram-car; and even in 
Val d’Arno mill chimneys threaten to outnumber the cam- 
panili! We are acclimatised to smoke and machinery 
here, and perchance the almost uniform hideousness of our 
towns enhances our enjoyment of such unspoiled country as 
is left to us. But in Italy it is otherwise; the rule is beauty, 
the exception ugliness, but alas, the beauty is all old and 
steadily disappearing, the ugliness is all new and steadily 
increasing. It is absolutely necessary now to go into 
some of the smaller towns to know what Italy was twenty 
years ago; it cannot be known by Florence, Venice, and 
Rome. The Italians have made up their minds to be 
somebody; they find that to be somebody they must 
have a big army and navy, and railways and steam 
tram-cars, and huge mills; and then, amid the wonder of 
surrounding nations, Signor Crispi can have mysterious 
interviews with Prince Bismarck, and much good shall 
result to Europe. So they build jerry houses in Rome, 
and imitate Paris at Turin, blacken their blue sky 
and marble churches, hang pictures of Victor Emmanuel 
in all their hotels, and put up statues to Cavour in all 
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their piazzas, and enjoy in their own way their liberty, 
too cheaply won to be worth much, as they are themselves 
beginning to think. 

At the time we were in Venice there was an exhibition 
of modern Italian works of art, and having spent some days 
seeing what Italians of the past liked to paint, we thought 
it would be worth while to spend a few hours in seeing 
what Italians like to paint to-day. So one afternoon we 
bade our gondolier row us to the Exhibition. We soon had 
enough. The pictures might be briefly summed up as 
landscapes, prostitutes, and blood. It was merely sicken- 
ing, and all the more so because it was all so very clever. 
We were glad to escape from the galleries in little more 
than an hour, and strove to forget what we had seen by 
hunting up and delighting ourselves with one of Giovanni 
Bellini’s lovely Madonnas. What is the meaning of this 
change? It seems to me to be an utter waste of time to go 
to Italy merely to enjoy the works of the past, unless we seri- 
ously ask ourselves are the changes which are taking place a 
loss or a gain, and, if a loss, how far are we in England re- 
sponsible forthem? Can we livemuch longer in endeavours to 
forget the present and imagine the past, or is it that we have 
lost nothing worth regretting, and that there has been only 
gain all round? I do not purpose to do more now than merely 
suggest the answer to these questions. We have won much 
that is worth having which the past did not possess, and 
none but a pessimist would deny that, on the whole, we 
are going forward. But advance and retrogression often 
go on together—advance in one respect, retrogression in 
another; and our gains have not been without loss, and 
have laid upon us new tasks and duties, of which we 
cannot yet forecast the time when they will be even 
approaching completion. There is little to be hoped for 
in the immediate future. It is true that some amongst 
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us are awakening to a sense of our unhappy condition 
and prospects. But many of the remedies that are being 
applied do not go deepenough. Weare crying out for smoke 
prevention and river purification. But it will not do art 
much good to get our rivers pure up to any Pollution 
Act standard, nor our sky as clear as there is any chance 
of its becoming for a long time yet. It is our reckless 
use of machinery for everything it can do well or ill that is 
the ruin of art. And well-nigh universal selfishness is the 
cause of this reckless use of machinery. Think of Oldham, 
Bolton, and Stockport, not to speak of Widnes and 
St. Helens, and consider that our ship canals are 
intended to perpetuate, and, if possible, increase all this, 
and then say where the hope is! And France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and now Italy, are all entering the lists to 
contend with us in this dirty mechanical struggle. We 
are individually dragged into it against our will. Each of 
us finds himself doing, making, buying, using things which 
are contrary to our convictions of true usefulness and beauty. 
The only hope I can cherish is a distant one. We must 
reach a higher moral standard in social and commercial life 
before we can have great art again. In the past it has 
been possible for kings and princes to decree that art 
and splendour should not be neglected in their cities. 
But this art and splendour, and the discrimination 
in the use of machinery without which they cannot 
be, can only be obtained in the future by the general 
consent and co-operation of the whole people. And it 
will be long yet before the frenzied struggle, of which 
our present social and commercial life mainly con- 
sists, has given place to wide-reaching united action 
for civic, national, and wider ends. I am glad to be 
able to quote John Stuart Mill here, for he could 
not be readily convicted of foolish sentiment. In one 
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of the later chapters of his “ Political Economy” 
he says: “I confess I am not charmed with the ideal 
of life held out by those who think that the normal 
state of human beings is that of struggling to get 
on; that this trampling, crushing, elbowing, and tread- 
ing on each other's heels, which form the existing type 
of social life, are the most desirable lot of human kind, 
or anything but the disagreeable symptoms of one of the 
phases of industrial progress. It may be a necessary stage in 
the progress of civilisation, and those European nations 
which have hitherto been so fortunate as to be preserved from 
it (Italy, I interpolate here), may have it yettoundergo. . . 
But it is not a kind of social perfection, which philanthro- 
pists to come will feel any very eager desire to assist in 
realising.” But what a vast change must take place in 
the life and ideals of all civilised communities before 
the new era can come in. For the competition is inter- 
national now, and one nation can only with difficulty act 
differently from its neighbours. As Mill says: ‘“ For the 
safety of national independence, it is essential that a 
country should not fall much behind its neighbours in 
mere production and accumulation.” True, but as we 
demand individual self-sacrifice, so also shall we have to 
demand national self-sacrifice. After all, a nation is made 
up of individuals, and if it is well for individuals to be 
willing separately to lese some advantage for the sake of a 
principle, a truth, or an idea, it is equally well for them to 
do so unitedly as a nation. But when our life at home is 
such as Mill describes, what can be expected of our 
influence on the world at large? We need to make peace 
heroic. 

This is the great task set before us and we must soon 
begin to do more than dream of its accomplishment. And 
will not the development of a great national art be one of 
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the surest signs of our progress, as the absence of such art 
is now one of the surest signs of the absence of truly 
national life? When we have a really noble, national 
spirit and purpose, when the great majority of us have 
truly social aims—shall we have such “hell holes” for 
towns and cities as we now have in England, and into the 
like of which other nations are fast converting their 
towns? Shall we have our East End and West End, 
our slums and suburbs? Will only cabinet pictures be 
painted, and our best public buildings—our Manchester 
Town Hall, for example—fall far behind those of bygone 
days? Surely not. We have lost our art then for the 
present. Italy has lost hers, and is destroying its monu- 
ments. Perhaps it is well for her that she too should go 
through what we have gone through that she may at any 
rate live, even though her cities be defaced and her 
country defiled in the process; for, as Carlyle said, there is 
salvation in work even though it be only in the service of 
Mammon. But when the false heroism of war shall give 
place to the true heroism of peace, then, with a nobler life 
than the past has ever known, Art will arise again in 
nobler form and with wider influence than she has ever 
exercised before, even in the age of Pericles and the 
Italian Renaissance. I spoke of ending with a cry of woe, 
but cannot, for I seem to see the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

























A PORTRAIT. 


BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


\HE is not of the world I know, and I 
‘J Do still my heart, lest loving her too much 
Perchance my earthly love her soul should touch, 
And with its passion stain her purity— 
Therefore I ask this boon—that I may die! 
And thus, by death made pure, my love be such 
That she will deign my pleading lips to touch 
And clasp me to her heart eternally. 
Then will reward my poor desert outstrip, 
For me the gods will hold no dearer prize, 
Her love will be the nectar I shall sip, 
Her glowing face will be my paradise, 
My life—the breath that trembles on her lip, 
My heaven—the tranquil depth of her blue eyes. 
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ON GENERAL GORDON’S COPY OF 
NEWMAN'S “DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


HE book given by General Gordon to Frank Power in 
Khartoum possesses historic as well as literary 
interest. Frank Power left England on the 17th of May 
1883, with the intention of following the army of Hicks 
Pasha in the campaign against the Mahdi, and of reporting 
its progress to the Times. He had a further object, which 
was to explore the country, with Edward O’Donovan, the 
brilliant and ill-fated correspondent of the Daily News, 
and, in conjunction, to write a description of that almost 
unknown district. They crossed the desert from Suakim 
to Berber and thence went on to Khartoum and joined 
Hicks Pasha on his march to Kordofan. The army of 
Hicks Pasha was destroyed on the fatal field of El Obeid. 
Power was then ill at Khartoum, and on January 24th, 
1884, he writes to his mother: “I hear that Chinese Gordon 
is coming up. They could not have a better man. He, 
though severe, was greatly loved during the five years he 
spent here.” On February 9th, he writes to her, “I don’t 
believe the fellows in Lucknow looked more anxiously for 
Colin Campbell than we look for Gordon. As regards 
E 
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relief of this place, when he comes he can only carry out 
the retreat.” On February 22nd, he writes, “Gordon is a 
most lovable character—quiet, mild, gentle, and strong; 
he isso humble, too. The way he pats you on the shoulder 
when he says ‘Look here, dear fellow, now what do you 
advise ?’ would make you love him. When he goes out of 
doors there are always crowds of Arab men and women at 
the gate to kiss his feet, and twice to-day the furious 
women, wishing to lift his feet to kiss, threw him over.” 
The two men were already attached to each other, and 
Power's way of going amongst the natives gave him 
additional favour in Gordon’s eyes. He gave Power a 
copy of the Imitatio Christi, which, as we know, was one 
of his own favourite books. Frank Power, a few days 
later, whilst speaking with sympathetic admiration of 
Gordon’s external cheerfulness, adds “but I know he 
suffers fearfully from low spirits. I hear him walking up 
and down his room all night (it is next to mine). It is 
only his piety that carries him through.” This constant 
foreboding of death is evidenced by the markings on the 
copy of the Dream of Gerontius, which Gordon gave to 
Frank Power on February 18th, as will presently be seen. 
How during the weary months Gordon held Khartoum 
we all know. Frequent sorties, in which Frank Power 
took his share, were the only variations of the terrible 
monotony of waiting for the army of relief that came 
only when treason and death had done their evil work. 
Gordon, Stewart, and Power confronted for months the 
terrible investment by the forces of the Mahdi, and on 
September 10th they shook hands for the last time, 
Gordon to hold Khartoum, and Stewart and Power to 
endeavour to make their way to the English lines and to 
hasten on the march of the deliverers. They embarked 
on the steamer Abbas and steamed down the Nile towards 
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Berber. The vessel struck on a rock near a small island 
in Wad Gamr country. They landed and tried to obtain 
camels, but were treacherously attacked by the natives, 
and both Stewart and Power were slain and their bodies 
thrown in the river. This was on September 18th, 1884. 
The news did not quickly reach Gordon, but in his journal 
he writes, under date of November 9th: “I have not 
written any despatch concerning Stewart or Power. I 
dare not, with my views, say that their death is an evil; 
if true, I am sorry for their friends and relations. Stewart 
was a brave, just, upright gentleman. Can one say more? 
Power was a chivalrous, brave, honest gentleman. Can 
one say more?” Gordon remained, solitary and unaided, 
at Khartoum, and when the approach of the English force 
was imminent, the Mahdi accomplished, by the treachery 
of the Turkish and Egyptian pashas, that which the 
investment of the city had not accomplished. The soldiers 
of the Mahdi entered January 26th, 1885, and few, if 
any, will ever forget that “black Thursday,” the fifth of 
February, when the news of the fall of Khartoum and 
the slaughter of Gordon was announced. 

It was on February 18th, 1884, that Gordon gave the 
Dream of Gerontius to Frank Power. The book had not 
been long in Gordon’s possession. The day before he left 
England he had a conversation with Mr. E. A. Maund, to 
whom he related the change in spiritual life wrought by 
the experiences at the death-bed of his father, “as gazing 
on the lifeless form he thought, ‘Is this what we all have 
to come to?’” The discussion reminded Mr. Maund that 
some of Gordon’s ideas were similar to those in Newman’s 
poem, ‘‘ whereupon he said he should like to read it ;” and 
Mr. Maund accordingly posted a copy to him in Egypt, and 
he must have read it during his swift progress to the 
doomed city, for he gave it to Frank Power on the day he 
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entered Khartoum. (See “Letters of C. G. Gordon to his 
Sister,” London, 1888, pp. 377, 379, 402.) Frank Power 
sent the book to his sister in Dublin, who forwarded it to 
Cardinal Newman for inspection. The Cardinal, in his 
reply, wrote: ‘‘ Your letter and its contents took away my 
breath. I was deeply moved to find that a book of mine 
had been in General Gordon’s hands, and that the descrip- 
tion of a soul preparing for death.” A fac-simile of this 
interesting letter was given in the number of Merry Eng- 
land devoted to the biography of Newman. 

Miss Power afterwards ient the book to Miss Gordon, who 
recently sent a copy showing the passages marked, to Mr. 
Lawrence Dillon,* by whom it was presented to the Man- 
chester Free Library. The presentation included an auto- 
graph of the hero and an impression from the seal used by 


* The following letter is reprinted from the Munchester Guardian of 12th 

September :— 
GENERAL GORDON. 
To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. 

Sir,—I believe that many admirers of the late General Gordon will feel 
great interest in knowing that a gift has been made to the Free Reference 
Library by Mr. Lawrence Dillon of a copy of Cardinal Newman’s “ Dream of 
Gerontius,” lately sent to him with the following letter by Gordon’s sister :— 

September 6, 1888. 

“ Dear Mr. Dillon,—I must finish up a most enjoyable day in writing to 
thank you for so much kindness. I shall not forget Manchester and the kind 
welcome I received there. I think you may like to have the accompanying 
little book for your drawer, which I have marked exactly as my brother 
marked the copy he gave to Mr. Power, and which was lent to me by his sister. 
You will see in the appendix, page 402, of my brother’s letters to me the 
history of this little book. I hope to send the ‘ Last Words with Gordon,’ by 
Gerald Graham, in a few days. I hope you wiil like it as muchasIdo, The 
splendour of that magnificent Town Hall [of Manchester] is strongly im- 
pressed on my mind. I am, indeed, glad I have seen it.—Believe me, yours 
sincerely, M. A. Gorpon. 

“P.S.—I have been much comforted by noting the passages marked by 
my brother under the circumstances in which he was then placed.” 

I may add that an original signature in the handwriting of Gordon himself is 
attached to this most interesting volume.—I am, &c.. 

Cuaries W. Sutton, Chief Librarian. 
September 11, 1888. 
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“Chinese Gordon” in the course of his wonderful career 
with the ever-victorious army in the suppression of the 
Taiping rebellion. This is evidently a fine specimen of the 
seal cutter’s art, for the two Chinese characters engraved 
upon it are, whilst small, beautifully clear and distinct. 
Although it figures in an archaic form on the cover of Dr. 
Hill’s Colonel Gordon in Central Africa (London, 1881), 
and in the corner of the portrait of Gordon as a mandarin 
in Hake’s Story of Chinese Gordon (London, 1884), it has 
not, so far as I know, been described. It is composed of 
two characters, ko and ting, apparently an attempt to 
represent the name of Gordon phonetically to the ears of the 
Chinese. Ko (6425 in Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary) 
means a lance, and tdéing (9888) has a variety of meanings 
associated with the idea of going forward or upward. 

The tiny edition of the Dream of Gerontius shows 
abundant evidence of the care with which it had been read 
by the defender of Khartoum. In the Latin dedication 
he has underscored the words Fratri desideratissimo, 
Gordon. On the fly-leaf are the two following inscrip- 
tions :-— 

Frank Power, with kindest regards of C.G. Gordon. 18 February, 84. 

Dearest M.—I send you this little book which General Gordon has given 


me—the pencil marking through the [book] is his.—Frank Power, Khartoum. 


The following passages are marked :— 


FRATRI DESIDERATISSIMO, 
GORDON. 
Pray for me, O my friends. 
* * a. * 
| ’Tis death,—O loving friends, your prayers !—’tis he ! 
* * — * 


| So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength to pray. | 


7 * + + 
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| Prepare to meet thy God. 
* nol * 7 
|| Use well the interval. 
* * * 7 
| Be merciful, be gracious ; spare him, Lord. 
| Be merciful, be gracious ; Lord, deliver him. 
From the sins that are past ; 
| From Thy frown and Thine ire ; 
From the perils of dying ; 
| From any complying 
With sin, or denying 
His God, or relying 
On self, at the last ; 
From the nethermost fire ; 
| From all that is evil ; 
| From power of the devil ; 
Thy servant deliver, 
' For once and for ever. 
* ~ +. _ 
And I take with joy whatever, 
Now besets me, pain or fear, 
And with a strong will I sever 
All the ties which bind me here. 
* . 7. 7 
| Novissima hora est ; and I fain would sleep, 
| The pain has wearied me. . . . Into thy hands, 
O Lord, into thy hands. 
* * * oa 
A strange refreshment : for I feel in me 
An inexpressive lightness, and a sense 
Of freedom, as I were at length myself, 
And ne’er had been before. How still it is ! 
I hear no more the busy beat of time, 
| No, nor my fluttering breath, nor struggling pulse ; 
| Nor does one moment differ from the next. 
| I had a dream; yes :—some one softly said 


| “He's gone ;” and then a sigh went round the room. 


* 7 aa * 
And we e’en now are million miles apart. 
Yet . . . is this peremptory severance. 

* . * * 
Another marvel: some one has me fast 
Within his ample palm. 


* * * * 
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My work is done, 
My task is o’er, 





And so I come, 
Taking it home. 


x * - o 


| O Lord, how wonderful in depth and height, 
But most in man, how wonderful Thou art ! 


* * * * 


| O man, strange composite of heaven and earth ! 
! Majesty dwarfed to baseness ! fragrant flower 
Running to poisonous seed ! and seeming worth 
Cloaking corruption ! weakness mastering power ! 
| Who never art so near to crime and shame, 
As when thou hast achieved some deed of name. 


. * 7 7 


| The Angel-guardian knows and loves the ransomed race, 


* 7 7 . 


Now know I surely that I am at length 
Out of the body : had I part with earth, 

I never could have drunk those accents in, 
And not have worshipped as a god the voice 
That was so musical ; but now I am 





So whole of heart, so calm, so self-possessed, 
With such a full content, and with a sense 
So apprehensive and discriminant, 

As no temptation can intoxicate. 

Nor have I even terror at the thought 

That I am clasped by such a saintliness. 





* . * e 

Now that the hour is come, my fear is fled. 
* * * * 

That calm and joy uprising in thy soul 


Is first-fruit to thee of thy recompense, 
And heaven begun. 








a * * * 


| How impotent they are! and yet on earth 
They have repute for wondrous power and skill. 
+ * * * 
| His will be done ! 


* * * * 
e 


Whom thy soul loveth, and would fain approach. 


* + 7 * 
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Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 

In all His words most wonderful ; 
Most sure in all His ways! 


* * . . 
I have no fear,— 
In His dear might prepared for weal or woe. 
* 7 * _ 
Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise ; 
In all His words most wonderful ; 


| Most sure in all His ways ! 


* * * oa 


O loving wisdom of our God ! | 
When all was sin and shame, | 





A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. | 
* * * * 
| Jesu! spare these souls which are so dear to Thee ! 
* + * . 
O happy, suffering soul ! for it is safe. 


. * * * 


There will I sing my absent Lord and Love: 





Take me away, 
| | That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
|| And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


e ° . * 
Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 
‘Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow 2 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, : 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 

The Dream of Gerontius occupies an almost unique posi- 
tion in literature, for, whilst there have been those who, 
like Dante, claimed vision of purgatory as of inferno and 
paradise, John Henry Newman is the only poet who has 
attempted to express the purification of fiery pain that is 
to cleanse and prepare the soul for the final bliss. The 
theme, appealing strongly as it does to religious feeling, 
repels some as strongly as it attacks others, yet the most 
pronounced Protestant would find it hard to take offence 
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at its treatment or to quarrel with its lofty idealism. Such 
topics can be and have been made grotesque and repulsive 
by injudicious presentations, but in the Dream of Gerontius 
the artistic perfection is not more notable than the severe 
grandeur of the morality. The poem in its stately flow and 
with its choral form sounds like an echo from the dim aisles 
of some lofty cathedral, where the gloomy vastness of arch 
and roof is gladdened by the sunlight streaming through 
the windows, whose many colours are the symbols of the 
hope and faith and aspirations of bygone generations of 
the sons of men. What more beautiful verse is there in 
language than that with which the poem closes—the words 
addressed to the soul of Gerontius by his guardian angel :— 


Farewell, but not for ever! brother dear, 

Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow ; 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 
And I will come and wake thee on the morrow. 

















REMINISCENCES OF FORMER 
MANCHESTER. 


A CHRISTMAS SYMPOSIUM. 


HE Christmas Supper of the Manchester Literary 
Club was held on December 17th, 1888, at the Grand 
Hotel, Aytoun Street. Mr. George Milner, President of 
the Club, occupied the chair, and about one hundred mem- 
bers and friends were present. The special guest of the 
evening was Mr. T. R. Wilkinson. 

The usual procession of the Boar’s Head was this year 
omitted, owing to the illness of Mr. J. C. Lockhart, whose 
duty it has been for many years past to carry in the time- 
honoured dish, accompanied by the singing of the carol 
beginning— 

Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


Another accustomed part of the proceedings, the recitation 
of Eliza Cook’s “Ode to Christmas” by Mr. Charles Hard- 
wick, was also foregone, owing to the serious illness of the 
reciter. The absence of these two old and highly-esteemed 
members was keenly felt, and a telegram of greeting and 
sympathy was sent to their homes. In place of the ‘‘ Ode 
to Christmas,” Mr. George Evans recited Thackeray’s 
‘““Mahogany Tree,” and Mr. Thomas Derby sang, as 
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excellently as usual, “The Mistletoe Bough” and the 
“ Wassail Song.” The Wassail Bowl was brought in with 
the usual honours, Mr. John Page still representing 
Father Christmas, as of old. After the toast of ‘“ The 
Queen and Royal Family” had been duly honoured, 

The PRESIDENT proposed the toast of the evening, “The 
Health of Mr. Thomas Read Wilkinson.” You will (he 
said) give to this toast, I am sure, a hearty and affectionate 
reception. Mr. Wilkinson is a favourite in many circles ; 
few men in Manchester are better known, and we are always 
glad to see him at this Club. He takes his place worthily 
in the line of those whom—beginning with Mr. Edwin 
Waugh—the Club on these occasions has sought to honour 
for many years back. A Literary Club in Manchester must 
necessarily include not only professional men of letters and 
professional artists, but also those who pursue literature and 
art concurrently with other and more engrossing occupa- 
tions, and Mr. Wilkinson is one of the best possible repre- 
sentatives of the latter class. Besides that, he is a genuine 
Manchester man, a son of the soil, a native genius, and, as 
it were, to our manner born. 

In proposing a toast like this, I always wish to think of 
the city to which we belong as well as of the individual. 
Corporate life is a thing which, as well as national life, we 
should cherish and enhance. The more we feel that we 
are citizens of no mean city, the more we are likely to 
make ourselves anything but mean citizens. Mr. Wilkin- 
son was born in 1826, and in his youth he had the good 
fortune to be taught a handicraft in the printing office 
of his father. It is believed that he is still able to set up 
copy; at any rate, it is well known that he can writeit. He 
did not, continue, however, at this occupation; he turned 
to the art and mystery of banking; and then there comes 
the familiar story. By steady perseverance, he gradually 
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climbs the ladder of success as bank-clerk, cashier, accoun- 
tant, sub-manager, and, finally, all difficulties having been 
overcome, as the chief of a large banking establishment in 
this city. In his early youth he was a persistent and 
omnivorous reader, but he was more—a systematic and 
careful student. At Owens College he attended the 
lectures of Professor A. J. Scott, and it would have been 
strange if the stimulating and ennobling influence of that 
remarkable man had been without its effect upon the 
character of our friend. 

It wili be seen, from what I have said, that the pursuits 
of study and the practice of banking were both being 
successfully cultivated side by side. Now there seems to 
be some occult and not yet explained connection between 
literature and banking. I need only suggest to you the 
names of Samuel Rogers and Sir John Lubbock ; but there 
are many others, and we in this county remember with 
pleasure the name of John Roby, a banker of Rochdale, 
who wrote that fine local book, “The Traditions of Lan- 
cashire.” The connection, however, between Literature 
and Art and the Manchester and Salford Bank is singularly 
intimate and peculiar, and is, in fact, inseparable from its 
history. Its first manager was Paul Moon James, and he 
had the audacity to be not only an author, but a full-blown 
poet of many volumes. Mr. James was succeeded by 
William Langton, a refined gentleman and an accomplished 
antiquary, whose literary work in connection with the 
Chetham Society is well known. He also was a poet, 
and many here will remember his beautiful sonnet on his 
blindness. Then, when we find Mr. Langton followed by 
Mr. Wilkinson, can we doubt that there must have been 
something in the traditions of the Bank—something in its 


atmosphere, so to speak—which led to the successive 
appointment of so many men with literary proclivities ? 
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There is also Randolph Caldecott, that fine genius, whose 
fame is still increasing. The Manchester and Salford Bank 
claims him as one of its clerks; nor should I omit to 
mention a member of this Club, Mr. Cuthbert E. Tyrer, in 
whose recent volume of sonnets there is so much both of 
accomplishment and of promise. And, indeed, there are 
many men both at the Manchester and Salford and at 
other banks in Manchester, who have done good work 
with pen and pencil, and who are always welcome at this 
Club. Well, Mr. Wilkinson has kept up the good tradition 
of his bank by making several contributions to our local 
literature. Three volumes at least, I think, have pro- 
ceeded from his pen, and I know that his friends are 
anxious for the appearance of a fourth, the material for 
which is known to be ready. Having known Mr. Wilkinson 
for many years, I have always been struck by his many- 
sidedness and his ability to take up and deal with all sorts 
of subjects. You never know what he will not do. He 
is a man of a ready and forward-reaching intellect, quick- 
witted, nimble, and ardent in all his sympathies. Few 
movements in Manchester 
humane 





literary, artistic, scientific, or 
have failed to interest him and to gain his help. 
In this connection I have heard him spoken of humorously 
as the universal treasurer. Mr. Wilkinson knows and loves 





a good book. I was much interested, as many others were, 
in the recent series of letters on Switzerland, which ap- 
peared in the Manchester City News. Those letters were 
distinguished not only by their graphic description and 
their fine enthusiasm, but also by their apt and choice 
quotation, and I found that Mr. Wilkinson’s chief com- 
panion on his journey had been the “In Memoriam” of 
Tennyson. 

I have only to add that, in my opinion, the life of our 
friend makes a valuable contribution in proof of the truth 
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that a man may succeed in his ordinary occupation, and 
yet not make himself a mere sordid machine. And let it 
be observed, the same qualities which have made him a 
lover of books, a student, and a writer, have helped him in 
his business; for even a banker needs that imagination 
and that power to estimate and guage character which are 
essential to the poet. It is not often, perhaps, that we are 
able to say it, but it may be said truly in this case, that 
our friend is especially at home in working out some 
problem in economics or finance, as in describing with 
Wordsworthian unction and the colour of Ruskin, a sunset 
among the mountains. Gentlemen, I ask you to drink to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s health and long life. May that life be 
spared for many years yet. It isa fortunate thing for him, 
that in these later days of his, he has found for himself a 
helpmeet, gentle and sympathetic. He is not a solitary 
man ; all his instincts are social. He says not, perhaps,— 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
but “ Let me have men about me, true men, be they fat or 
lean,” or in a line from his favourite poem— 

I will not shut me from my kind. 

And he is wise, for as years advance, and the inevitable 
term draws nearer, we all come to know more and more 
how valuable is the solace of companionship, and how far 
beyond all price is the love of a true friend. 

Mr. WILKINSON said in reply to the toast: I feel deeply 
the honour which you have shown me in inviting me here 
as your chief guest at the annual festivity of the Literary 
Club, and I thank you most heartily for the warmth of 
your greetings and of your welcome. As Prospero says— 


For this one night ; which (part of it) I'll waste 
With such discourse as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away : the story of my life, 

And the particular accidents gone by 

Since I came to this isle. 
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During the speech of our chairman, my thoughts have 
travelled back along the stream of Time for fifty years and 
more, to when, as a boy, sauntering along by cornfield and 
meadow and leafy lanes to school, I was taught a course of 
simple elementary instruction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and grammar, with the use of the globes thrown in; 
with little Latin and less Greek, and an occasional lesson in 
elocution, a department of instruction too much neglected. 
One excellent feature of this school was that it was a school 
for both girls and boys. Doubtless this early association 
with the gentler sex has had an occult influence on the 
character of some of the school boys. This was the school 
of Mr. Pownall, in his day a well-known disciple of Em- 
manuel Swedenborg, and an excellent man. He was very 
fond of a switching cane as an admonisher, and an occasional 
dig of his huge fist into the small of the back with an im- 
« petus that usually took away one’s breath. Such was the 
ancient régime. Wopping, as it was administered in those 
days, has disappeared. In those schoolboy days, Hulme 
consisted of a long line of shops and houses in Chester Road, 
Silver Street, Jackson’s Lane, and the Pop Gardens, where 
land was being broken up for building purposes. In one of 
those first built streets I was born, and in the early thirties 
we could see from Duke Street, Hulme, across the open 
country, the cavalry soldiers as they rode along Moss 





Lane—then a real country lane—on their way to exercise 
and manceuvres in a field near Hough End. I remember, 
among other incidents, my father, with another well-known 
man of those days, going out in the evening to canvass 
for the first Members of Parliament under the Reform 
Bill, Messrs. Mark Philips and C. Poulett Thompson (after- 
wards Lord Sydenham), who were placed at the head of 
the poll. At that time there was no municipality; the 
government of the town was by boroughreeve and con- 
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stables. The streets, in the suburbs, were lighted with 
oil lamps, many workshops still used candles, and even 
boys at the Grammar School had to take their own candles 
in winter for the seven o'clock morning school. The mail 
and stage coaches still ran from Manchester to London and 
other places, and the postage of a letter to London up to so 
recent a date as 1840 was 13d. Newspapers were costly 
and small, and heavily taxed. Bread, tea, coffee, sugar, 
salt, in fact, almost all articles of daily consumption, except 
beef, mutton, etc., were dear. Times were bad, if by that 
expression is meant that the people were poorly fed, 
clothed, and housed. The vast expenditure caused by 
twenty years of war weighed heavily upon the population, 
and our commercial intercourse with distant markets was 
of a limited character. 

I remember standing in Chester Road, near the then 
new Church of St. George’s, Hulme, to watch the proces- 
sion go by of the High Sheriff of Lancashire, Mr. Trafford, 
of Trafford, attended by a number of javelin men on 
horseback, going to meet Her Majesty’s Judges of Assize, 
not at Hunt’s Bank, but at the county town of Lancaster. 
In my school days St. George’s Church, Hulme, was literally 
in the fields; and Hulme Hall, built on a rock overhanging 
the Irwell, was literally in the country ; whilst Ordsall Hall, 
on the opposite side (a great portion of which still exists) 
was surrounded by forest trees in meadow land on the 
Salford side of the river. 

History repeats itself. Fifty years ago Chartist meetings 
were declared by proclamation to be illegal, and in the 
Queen’s speeches of 1839 on opening and proroguing 
parliament, reference was made to the Chartist agitation 
in terms which are almost identical with the language of 
the Prime Minister and Irish Secretary of the present day 
in relation to the Irish agitation. Governments, of course, 
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often take up the position that whatever is, is best, At 
that time, a motion by Lord Brougham in the House of 
Lords, to enquire into, and to hear evidence as to the 
working of the Corn Laws, was negatived without a 
division. Anda similar motion by Mr. Villiers in the House 
of Commons, about the same time, was defeated by 371 to 
172. Eldon and Talleyrand, representing the older times 
then, had just passed from the scenes. A time of new 
departure was at hand. An adaptation of natural force 
was being made the handmaid of man, destined to spread 
the comforts of civilisation over land and sea, and to 
increase the wealth of this country, in one generation, 
literally beyond the dreams of avarice, although op- 
posed strenuously by the landed interest. Railways 
were in active progress of formation both here and on 
the Continent of Europe, and the Great Western Steam- 
ship made her first voyage across the Atlantic in 
fifteen days. In the same year, 1838, near its close, the 
first meeting of men, which widened into the Anti-Corn 
Law League, was held in King Street, Manchester. 

I mention these varied incidents with the object of 
endeavouring to recall to our minds the political and social 
conditions which existed in the days of my boyhood. The 
materials for a truthful picture of the period would, how- 
ever, be incomplete were | to omit the mention of the 
prosecution and condemnation of Mr. Moxon for the 
publication of Shelley’s works; or the public dinner in 
London to Macready, a royal duke in the chair; and the 
public dinner to Dickens in Edinburgh, under Professor 
Wilson. Also the awakening of the Church of England 
from a long lethargy; and to the avowal of the authorship 
of Tract 90 by John Henry Newman. About this period 
was Richard Cobden’s first appearance on the political 
scene, and at some distance of time afterwards, that of 
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John Bright. Wheat was at this time 84/- a quarter. 


Meetings, and sometimes riots, all over the country, for 





























several years, especially in the largely populated centres, 
both of Chartists and Anti-Corn Law Agitators; wide- 
spread discontent at home through poverty and unjust 
laws, and increased taxation through wars abroad, led the 
Minister, Sir Robert Peel, to put into the Queen’s speech, 
even so late as 1843, mention of “the falling revenues, 
caused by depression in the manufacturing industry in the 
country, which has so long prevailed, and which Her 
Majesty so deeply laments.” 

Such were the political and social surroundings at the 
period at which I left school, and began my career (in the 
printing-office of my late father, one of the oldest letter- 





press printers in Manchester, and a most excellent man) 
in the interesting work of letterpress printing. Whilst I 
assiduously laboured, after initiation into the mysteries of 
the. craft, from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. (frequently from 6 a.m.), I 
attended, or was supposed to attend, certain evening 





classes at the Mechanics Institution, Cooper Street. The 
classes which I did not fail to attend were the freehand and 
architectural drawing classes, to which I devoted much 
attention. A new epoch was created in the life of the boy 
by the discovery and eager perusal of “The Waverley 
Novels.” And here I may add a word as to the narrow 
prejudices of the sects of those days, for novel reading 
and the theatre were at that time certainly considered 
by many well-meaning people as temptations of the 
devil, to be avoided. I remember well my dear old 
mother, one of the best of women, actually putting 
into the fire three volumes of “Oxberry’s Dramatic 


3iography,” which I accidentally discovered in my father’s 
miscellaneous collection of books, and which I found to be 


at that time very interesting reading. Alas! interdiction 
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is sure to create desire, and the most ancient fable tells us 
that the edict, “Thou shalt not,” was very soon disobeyed 
through the undying desire to know. 

My connection with the printing press, at a very early 
age, brought me the pass key to both the theatres in Man- 
chester; and at the Minor Theatre, as it was then called, 
in Spring Gardens, where old. Harry Beverley played— 
where George Preston, and Weston and his wife, Hoskins, 
old Gates and his daughters, and many others occupied 
the boards, I had much enjoyment. At the Theatre Royal, 
too,in Fountain Street, which dwells in my memory as one 
of the most comfortable and commodious theatres I have 
known, I was a very constant visitor to the stage, as well 
as the auditorium, and there I saw Macready—I suppose 
in the year 1839—and subsequently Adelaide Kemble, 
Helen Faucit, Ellen Tree, and others. Of Macready I may 
say that I consider him to have been unquestionably the 
greatest English actor the men of my generation have 
seen. Of commanding presence, full toned, well modulated 
voice, and possessed of extraordinary force of impulse, he 
could thoroughly realise the character he played, could lift 
audiences out of themselves, and carry them along with 
him to the end. 

Moreover, the old stock company, under the lesseeship of 
Mr. Clarke, who held both Manchester and Liverpool patent 
theatres, was an excellent one. Stuart, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. 
Clarke, Basil Baker and Horncastle, come back to my recol- 
lection vividly, besides the great stars who were brought down 
for Saturday nights from time totime. This was the period 
of training the young imagination, and of initiation into 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere of dramatic art. In the 
teaching of children what is more effective than what are 
called object lessons? Is not the theatre a school of object 
lessons for men and women? I have always looked back, 

















































and continue to do so now, with deep satisfaction to my 
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two years, or more, of what may be called surreptitious 
culture, as among the most precious incidents in the gradual 
unfolding and moulding, in a large and liberal sense, of my 
youthful mind. There are few more potent influences for 
good or evil than the theatre. And, speaking for myself, 
and of those early days, I can assuredly say there was no 
evil there for me in all my young experience. As a poet, 
of whom I will speak later on, has written— 


The boy can see around him but the good ; 

The man must wrestle with the Maker's plan— 
Must find the good of evil, if he can, 

In ages antecedent to the flood. 

The experience and the memory of those happy days of 
work by day and the play at night, have helped me more 
fully to understand Wordsworth’s beautiful and profoundly 
true opening stanza in his great ode :— 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more, 

The fates and destiny, however, had ordained that I 
was not to benefit either myself, or mankind in general, by 
a life dedicated to typography. The same devoted, pieus 
mother, who had burned the dramatic biography and a 
copy of Voltaire’s curious and interesting story of “ Zadig,” 
decided that the youth would better suit a Banking Office 
than a Printer’s Chapel, and on a memorable day in 
August, 1841, Lord Melbourne resigned the office of Prime 
Minister, and I was installed as junior clerk in the Man- 
chester and Salford Bank. 
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My theatrical experiences were now brought to a 
temporary close, to be only re-opened at judicious 
intervals ; and a course of omnivorous reading was com- 
menced, which embraced a wide survey of the literature 
of all times. Only young men, with considerable enthu- 
siasm and a moderate amount of leisure, dare the Fates 
by so ambitious a scheme of reading and study as was 
laid down by a friend and myself. It embraced an ac- 
quaintance with the Stellar Universe, such a knowledge 
of our planet as geology unfolds—then we were far before 
our time with regard to geographical information, and 
also what I may call the ethnographical aspect of man. 
We lived in the glorious domain of Homeric Epic and 
Hesiod’s cosmogony, and these prepared the way for the 
sublime tragedies of the Greek dramatists, followed tn turn 
by the Greek and Roman historians, from garrulous old 
Herodotus and Thucydides to Tacitus and Cesar. Nor 
was Philosophy neglected, for we read Plato and Aristotle. 
In course of time Dante’s divine epic unrolled its solemn 
verse to our mental ear, and the Nibelungen Lied opened 
our eyes to the traditional poetry of the Teutonic race. 

To resume my catalogue for one moment; we settled 
down naturally in our reading into the stream of English 
literature, and made special studies of Chaucer and his 
times, of Spenser, of our greatest poet Shakespere, and of 
golden-tongued Milton. 

Now, however, the long and plodding years were to bear 
fruit, and in the early days of the Owens College, along 
with my old friend Charles Bury, of Salford, I attended 
the lectures on English literature by Professor Scott; a 
man of the loftiest tone of mind, deeply imbued with the 
responsibility of the teacher’s vocation, and earnestness 
itself in his lucid expositions and analyses of the writers 
he passed in review before us. Even earlier than these 
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years, I had made the acquaintance through translations 
of some of the chief works of Jean Paul Richter, whom 
Carlyle called “der Einzige” (the only), and whose influence 
upon my mind has been deep and lasting. Goethe, and 
Schiller, and Heine, also received a large share of attention. 
I remember the early days of reading the politica] econo- 
mists, and in later times in making the acquaintance of John 
Stuart Mill, Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, Walter 
3agehot, and the later editors of the Economist newspaper. 
So that with a large infusion of poetry, romance, philosophy, 
and history, there became blended a fair proportion of 
economic science, as well as other science, not altogether 
unsuited to the career to which I had steadily settled down. 
I remember well my first acquaintance with one man, 
whose life and writings have had considerable influence 
upon me, especially in the period from 1848 onwards. A 
man of pure, lofty thoughts and nobility of mind rarely to 
be met with, who startled the world of orthodoxy by his 
work, “The Hebrew Monarchy,” and laid bare the workings 
of a sincere searcher after truth in his ‘“‘ Phases of Faith,” 
and ‘The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations;” and later 
by his “Theism,” and various other works. Such men 
as Francis William Newman are rare. He is still living 
and vigorous at 83, and I count myself happy in being able 
to call him my affectionate friend. 

Another name I should also like to mention as having 
greatly influenced me, a man, who, without having the 
final touch of God—I speak reverently—upon him, to make 
him a great poet, yet possesses one of the most analytical 
minds, combined with extraordinary powers of description 
and exposition, | have known. I refer to my old friend 
John Cameron, whose luminous reading of Wordsworth and 
other poets and philosophers of the century has awakened 
the minds of many who would otherwise have remained in 
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a condition of lethargy, alas, too common. The philosopher 
as well as the poet speaks in his fine lines :— 

Would that my thought had kept her early state, 

Nor pushed the window of her ark aside, 

To scour away wild-wheeling far and wide 

Over a flood that never can abate. 


The Dove returned, but Thought can ne’er again 
Flee to the covert of her sheltering ark ; 

The Raven’s fate is hers, thro’ storm and dark, 
To sweep the dread immeasurable main ; 


For her, no rest upon the rolling wave, 

For her, where’er she flee, no sheltering bourne, 

No shallowing of the deluge, no return ; 

For her, no welcoming hand stretched forth to save. 

Say to what ark of refuge can she flee? 
I remember well at one of his lectures in the old 
Mechanics’ Institution in Cooper Street, where about 
a score of people assembled to listen to his words, on the 
next bench to myself sat Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
was much impressed and interested, brought there by 
our friend Alexander Ireland. Of Emerson I need 
not speak, for his writings are known to all. But those 
who remember, as I do well, his first appearance in the 
Atheneum Lecture Hall, where he delivered his early 
lectures, will not easily forget the quiet dignity with which 
he delivered himself of thoughts that seemed to cut the 
ground from beneath the feet of many of his listeners, 
continuing his discourse with an unruffled countenance: 

And like some solid statue set 
And moulded in colossal calm. 

My first reading of Carlyle was his “Past and Present,” 
which came into my hands about the year of grace 1846, 
as nearly as I can recollect. This to me was an epoch- 
making book. Some of the sects speak of certain states of 
experience of a human soul as “conversion,” and extreme 
evangelical people call it “finding salvation,” and various 
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other extraordinary terms. No doubt some such celestial 
touch was vouchsafed me when I read this wonderful book. 
The world had other meanings now and henceforth; and 
the outer husk and casing of formula in which my mind 
had hitherto been enveloped, fell away, and I saw now what 
huge masses of rubbish had been piled up in the past and 
labelled History—but to which this man, like another 
Prometheus, had brought fire from heaven, with which he 
fused the mass into molten heat, purified it of dross, and 
cast for us statues of gold. 

I have now, I think, traced some of the influences, both 
of letters and of men, which have built up the character 
before you. I do not bring the narrative nearer to us, for 
the vast current of literature flows past us, and we each 
drink according to his taste; but there is no mind that is 
not enriched and kept from the grossness of other days by 
the wonderful purity of Tennyson, for the subtle influence 
of his direct style and his ample grasp of language, com- 
bined with his transcendent power of transmuting fable 
and tradition into modern thought and true feeling, have 
made him peerless among his peers. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from mentioning, in this 
somewhat extended survey of the past, two public matters 
in which I have taken an active part, and upon which I 
can look back with more than ordinary satisfaction. I 
mean the movement for the education of the people, in 
which I had the honour of being actively associated with 
the late Dr. John Watts and the late Edward Brotherton. 


In 1862, also, 1 was mainly instrumental, in conjunction 
“with the late Max Kylmann, J. E. Nelson, Edward Hooson, 
J. C. Edwards, Thos. H. Barker, and a few others, mostly 
working men, in organising a society for the enlightenment 
of public opinion on the facts and circumstances of the civil 
war in the United States of America. The beginning of the 
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movement was made public by a meeting held in the Free 
Trade Hall, on the 31st December, 1862, the chair being 
taken by the well tried, respected townsman, Mr. Abel 
Heywood, Mayor of Manchester, when an address to Presi- 
dent Lincoln was adopted congratulating him on his procla- 
mation of freedom to the slaves, which came into operation 
on the Ist January, 1863. This address was written by 
Francis Wm. Newman. The Union and Emancipation 
Society arose out of this meeting, with Mr. T. B. Potter 
as chairman, and thousands of working men were enrolled 
as members. We had not only Bright and Cobden with 
us, and some of the leading Oxford and Cambridge men of 
that time, but many of the best men throughout England. 
The “ Alabama” would never have been allowed to leave 
the Mersey had Earl Russell given heed to the warnings 
and information with which he was supplied concerning 
her through our agency. 

It may be well to record here, that many thousands of 
people had emigrated from Lancashire and Yorkshire to 
the United States of America, chiefly, of course, to the free 
states of the North; and the friends of these emigrants, 
receiving newspapers constantly, were fairly well informed 
of the causes which led to the civil war, and to the con- 
dition of public opinion when it unhappily became a fact. 
To this knowledge, in addition to their love of justice, I 


attribute the strong adhesion of the working people of 
England to the cause of the North; just as the sympathy 
with, and endeavours to aid, the slaveholding states in 
their revolt was mainly caused by the prejudice and the 
grossest ignorance of the conditions of the people of the 
United States by our upper and governing classes. 


Those were days of excitement and of sadness. Lanca- 
shire passed through the ordeal of poverty and want—in 
consequence of the non-supply of cotton—but this adversity 
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brought out the finer qualities of many noble men, and the 
record of that time is rich in heroic memories which 
The world will not willingly let die. 

I have now to thank you for the patient hearing of 
these, to some of you, twice-told tales; but they may serve 
to give a glimpse into successive phases of an active life of 
practical work, and may enable us all to realise more fully 
the philosophic poet’s words :— 

We sail by star, by compass, and by chart— 

It lives and works—whate’er in thought was true 
Or brave in act, in Roman, Greek, or Jew,— 
Their life-blood floods the channels of our heart. 
The perished yesterday is in to-day— 

The quickening freightage of the vanished year, 
The life-breath of the centuries is here— 

The living spirit cannot pass away. 


Mr. Jas. T. Foarp then proposed the toast of “The 
Writers of Lancashire.” He must (he said) claim the indul- 
gence of his audience, not upon the usual formula, 
“ Unaccustomed as I am,” etc., but “ Accustomed as I am 
to public speaking,” for the toast he was about to propose, 
on account of its comprehensiveness and the impossibility 
of rendering it justice. The writers of Lancashire were to 
ordinary memories in number legion, and occupied nearly 
two hundred pages, if he recollected aright, in Mr. Sutton’s 
catalogue of local authors. Beyond these there were many 
who in some sense were unacknowledged Lancashire men, 
yet entitled to claim the honour, like Dugdale, the famous 
antiquary and historian, who, although born in Warwick- 
shire, was of an old Lancashire stock. Then how should 
he array these names, not to offend those neglected or 
omitted? Should he, like some famous rhetoricians, 
classify them under three heads, and take the historic, 
poetic, and dramatic writers? What would the scientific 
or theologic authors say? In truth, the writers of Lanca- 
shire, like Lord Bacon, had taken “all learning for their 
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province, and had distinguished themselves in every 
department of human knowledge. If he classified them as 
the glorious, inglorious, and vainglorious writers, he would 
still perhaps give them dissatisfaction, and to divide them 
into the ready writers, unready writers, and type-writers, 
would not be more explanatory. Every person in the room 
was probably a writer in esse or in posse. It was a club of 
authors; and he would prefer passing to the immediate 
aid rendered to literature by his old friend, Mr. Waugh, 
who was coupled with the toast, to attempting a classifica- 
tion which would necessarily be imperfect and unjust. 
Mr. Waugh has performed this service. He had made 
“beauty a simple product of the common day.” In English 
“understanded of the common people,” in language drawn 
from “that well of English undefiled,” his mother tongue, 
he has familiarised us with features of natural loveliness, 
with scenes of pathos, tenderness, and passion, opening 
visions of glory about the ordinary walks of life, that have 
made us one and all his debtors. He has been called the 
poet of the moorlands. To me such an expatriation is 
narrow and unjust. He is at once “a master of our sunniest 
smiles and most unselfish tears.” His sympathies are as 
wide as Juliet’s love, for, above all, he is a student of 
human nature, and a catholic lover of all that is beautiful 
in humanity as in nature. In his presence, and on such 
an occasion, it would not be fair to attempt to catalogue 
his merits or recount the benefits he has conferred. We 
admire him as a man, and as author and man, for his 
humour, his pathos, and his thorough healthy manliness of 
style. He has happily united the characteristics of refined 
taste and sterling humour. If he has not opened new and 
secluded pathways into the regions of phantasy, neither 
can it be charged against him that he has mechanically 
followed the footsteps of others on the beaten highway, to 
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swell the triumphant procession of more fortunate and 
laurelled bards. He has been always himself—always 
original, always natural, and I call on those present to 
drink his health as a very worthy representative Lanca- 
shire author, and as one who is, and deserves to be, 
honoured. 

In reply to the toast Mr. Epwin WavGu said,—There are 
very few of the counties of England which have not been 
distinguished as the birthplace of one or more literary men, 
some of whose works will wrestle hard with time. It is im- 
possible, on an occasion like this, to review the entire list of 
these writers, or to compare their distinguishing qualities. 
They are varied in characteristics as in power. For one 
nightingale the world has a thousand sparrows ; yet, even 
the chirp of the sparrow has its true place in the grand 
harmony of the universe. I may say, however, that to War- 
wickshire alone, amongst the counties of England, belongs 
the honour of having given birth to the great minstrel 
who soars high above all the rest of the choir, to “sing 
hymns at heaven’s gate.” What I have to say to-night, 
however, must be confined to our own county. Lanca- 
shire has long been remarkable, above any other part 
of England, for its mechanical inventors, and for the 
great number of its students in humble life, especially in 
the direction of botany, music, and mathematics; and it, cer- 
tainly, is not less notable for the long array of those who have 
made a distinct mark in its literary history. The prevailing 
effortof these writers has generallyinclined to the illustration 
of humble life amongst the common people ; and yet, here 
and there, has arisen a native writer whose work—especially 
in the direction of fietion—has taken a much higher flight. 
According to the researches of the late Mr. T. T. Wilkinson 
of Burnley (who, I believe, was a member of this Club), 
there seems to be very strong evidence of the Lancashire 
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origin of Edmund Spenser, the author of “The Fairy 
Queen.” I will leap over the interval between Spenser 
and the reign of Queen Anne, when we come to a remark- 
able country schoolmaster, John Collier of Milnrow, the 
son of a poor Lancashire curate, and, I must say, that over 
and above Collier’s famous story called “Tummas and 
Meary,” his writings are full of interest, even yet, to any 
careful student of the time in which he lived. Near the 
end of last century, Lancashire gave birth to a kindred 
spirit in Samuel Bamford, the patriot-poet of Middleton. 
Many who are here to-night will remember the venerable 
old minstrel in his declining years, and his memory will 
long be cherished amongst those who have any sympathy 
with the struggles of human freedom and literary merit. 
And now, from this point, the writers of Lancashire come 
in such a crowd that I must content myself with a bare 
mention of some of the most remarkable, amongst whom 
are John Critchley Prince, Charles Swain, Mr. Westall, 
author of “The Old Factory,” and other powerful works, 
John Bolton Rogerson, and Benjamin Brierley, who has 
illustrated the weaver life of England with more 
graphic power than any other writer. After these 
comes a host of others of more or less merit, of some 
of whom I should have liked to speak, if the occasion 
had been favourable. But, neither last nor least upon the 
list of those who have raised the literary fame of Lanca- 
shire during the last half century are its women of genius, 
such as the two Misses Jewsbury, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Jessie 
Fothergill, Mrs. George Linnzeus Banks, and others, whose 
names and works will be long remembered with honour 
and admiration. I believe Lancashire is still growing 
rapidly in its literary power; I believe it will continue 
to grow; and I believe the great and generous University 
in Manchester will have a noble influence upon the future 
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of the county. And now,I cannot allow the occasion to go 
by without a word about my old friend, Mr. T. R. Wilkin- 
son, who is the guest of the evening. I have known him 
now for forty years, and I must say that, as time has flown 
by, he has grown more and more upon my affections. It is 
not alone that he is a man of clear intellect and rare busi- 
ness ability; it is not alone that he is a man of kindly 
nature and wide sympathies, but that it is the frequent 
habit of his mind to soar above the surrounding show of 
things, and to consider himself, in relation to the universal 
scheme, as one small part in “ being’s ceaseless flow.” In 
this respect he is, to me, “a creature of large discourse ;” 
and, in conclusion, I must say that I am sincerely glad to 
be one of the company who have met to do honour to our 
good old friend to-night. 

Alderman W. H. BAILey gave the toast of “‘ The Visitors,” 
which was acknowledged by Major HALE, the United States 
Consul. 











THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


Philaster and Other Poems. By Aston Ciatr. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 

“ PHILASTER” is the production of an anonymous local 

poet. It contains a long poem in blank verse, which gives 

the title to the book, a series of poems connected with the 

Amazon river, and a number of miscellaneous pieces, 

grave and gay, solemn and grotesque, pitched in all keys, 


and including a classical study on the subject of Amphion, 
and an Arthurian idyll—‘* The Passing of Guinevere.” It 


is easy to say that these poems remind you of certain 
well-known writers—here a touch of Browning, there a 
reminiscence of Tennyson. Such a remark is only one of 
the common-places of criticism, and when you have said 
it you have not advanced a single stage in the considera- 
tion of your subject. Aston Clair is presumably a young 
writer, and why should he not make studies in the 
manner of the masters, and try his hand in different 
styles till he finds the one that fits him best, or, better 
still, perceives a manner and a medium which shall be 
something of his own, growing slowly before him as a 
result of many failures and experiments? We forget that 
no truly great writer was ever indifferent to or independent 
of the example and influence of his predecessors; that 
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Wordsworth stimulated his muse by large draughts of 
Milton; that Coleridge was indebted even to so minor a 
writer as Lisle Bowles ; that Keats delighted to work in the 
vein of Spenser, and that Tennyson was indebted to Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley for many a happy inspiration. 
In dealing with a young poet the question is not—what are 
his models, but does he show indications of a power to 
clear himself of imitation, and ultimately to speak in his own 
proper voice? It seems a curious thing that these charges 
of imitation and plagiarism are so frequently made against 
poets, and, comparatively, so seldom against prose writers. 
The reason, however, may easily be found. In poetry the 
manner goes for so much more than in prose, and the echo 
or reflex.ef,manner is at once more easily caught and 
more readily’ recognisable than the matter, or body of a 
composition. The poet should guard against this. The 
suspicion of plagiarism often rests upon nothing more 
substantial than the most superficial imitation of some turn 
of phrase or trick of manner which strikes the casual 
reader or the unreflecting critic. And the more modern 


the instance the more great is the danger. Contemporary 


poetry, as Mr. Pater has recently observed, is always more 
potent to arouse the poetic instinct; but for models, the 
young writer would be wise to fall back upon the older 
and greater poets. The imitation which would be resented 
or condemned in reference to a modern poet would be 
unnoticed or even applauded with regard to an older 
writer. The author of “ Philaster,” both as a lyrist and a 
writer of blank verse, has, at least, given us in his modest 
volume enough of genuine poetry to make good his claim 
to be heard again. GEORGE MILNER. 
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“The Apparel oft proclaims the Man.” 
[HE attention of Gentlemen who appreciate Art in Dress is respectfully directed to the business 
conducted by WILLIAM HAY & CoO., at 9, Cross Street. (Haworth’s Buil 8), 

Manchester, where, after the individual requirements of each client have been carefully decided, 
they are embodied in a model pattern- -which is kept for that particular client’s use—care being taken, 
however, to maintain that “harmony of proportion” without which, neither coat nor castle will 
reflect much credit upon the constructor, or afford muck comfort (if he be a man of good taste) 
the inhabitor. A fitness is thus produced between coat and customer, and the ludicrous effects d 
incongruity which one often sees between a gentleman and his dress are happily avoided. 

Their prices are as low as the quality of their productions will permit. 

¢.g., Cheviot and Saxony Suits, from Three-and-a-halfGuineas. Trousers from One Guinea. 
Evening Dress Suits, including Silk Linings in Coat, Five Guineas. Five per csnt Discount 


for Mash. 
Trial Order Respectfully Solicited. 





